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CRAFTSMEN 


A handsome 72-page catalog, definitive 


locumentary of the most important crafts 


exhibition ever held in the United States. 


It contains 100 illustrations, including 


all the prize-winning entries, full list 


of prize winners and prize donors, with 


expert commentary by Dorothy Giles, 


Margret Craver, Michele Murphy, Anna 


Wetherill Olmsted and Edward J. W ormley. 


DESIGNER CRAFTSMEN U.S.A. 
19 5 3 Initiated by the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council, Inc., and the Brooklyn 


Museum of Art, together with nine co- 


sponsoring museums across the country, 


the exhibition reflects the top level work 


in all craft categories coming from the 


studio workshops of our designer-crafts- 


men today. This permanent record of 


the exhibition, now on tour, is indispensable 


to the bookshelf of any practising crafts- 


man, to libraries, teachers and designers 


everywhere, Attractive cover design in 


tricolor. Price 31 plus twenty cents for 


postage. Write to the American Craftsmen’s 


Educational Council, Inc... 32 East 52nd 


Street, New York 22. N.Y. 
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distinctive 
martini set 


of hand blown glass 
that makes a most welcome 
present. Hand engraved 
prancing horse design or 
any zodiac sign desired 
(allow three weeks). Six 
3 oz. glasses and pitcher 
$16.50. Mail orders—add 
75¢ postage, 3% sales 
tax in city 


Catalog on request 


‘ AMERICA 
House 


32 East 52nd Street 
* New York 22, N. Y. 


HOMEWEAVERS ... NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


January, Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: The Toiles of Today and 
Yesterday at the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester. New 
Hampshire: Textiles Used in the Colonial Shrines of America 
at the Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Michigan: The Symbol 
of the Rose in Textile Design at the Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Association, Clearwater, Florida; Chinese Textiles of the 
Manchu Dynasty at the Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burling 
ton, Vermont; Textiles of the Directoire Empire Period at the 
Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, Louisiana: Textiles 
Used in the Post-Revolutionary Shrines of America at the 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


January-March. Contemporary Woven Textile Exhibition at the 
Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, New York City 


Through January 10, 1954. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz 
at the Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio, 


Through January 24. Designs for Fountains Exhibition, -ponsered 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Santa Barbara 
Museum, Santa Barbara, California. ‘ 


Through January 25, 1954. New Work in Stained Glass Exhibit, 
sponsored by the American Federation of Arts. at the Arts 
(Club of Chicago, Chicago, Hlinois. 


January 10-February 7. Crafts Exhibition by Leah A. Vogel, at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


January 10-31, The Seventeenth Ceramic National Exhibition at the 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 


January 12-February 3. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Ilinoi- 


January 13, 20, 27. “Make Your Own Wallpaper” Exhibition of 
papers decorated by hand, including demonstration lectures: 
Mechanies and Development of Wallpaper Design: Stenciling 
and Block Printing Wallpaper; Silk-Screening Wallpaper, on 
respective dates, at the America House Gallery, 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York City, 


January 16-February 14, Design in Scandinavia Exhibition, spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 


January 18-22. Twelfth Exhibition of Printing, sponsored by the 
New York Employing Printers Association, Inc., 
10 p.m., at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City 


from noon to 


January 18-27, Mlumination and Calligraphy Exhibition by the Guild 
of Bookworkers, at the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 13 
East 67th Street, New York City. 


January 20, The History of Toiles, including English Printed Tex 
tiles, a lecture by John Kent Tilton, director of the Seala- 
mandre Museum of Textiles, at 7:30, Sileana Showroom, 15 
East 57th Street, New York City. 


January 20-March 1. “True or False” Exhibition, aimed at dis- 
tinguishing between the genuine and counterfeit in art in 
cluding famous forgeries in painting, sculpture and decorative 
arts from European museums and examples from the Brooklyn 
Museum, at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York City. 


January 24-February 14. Design from Britain Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the George Thomas 
Hunter Gallery of Art, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


January 24-February 14. “American Craftsmen—1953" Exhibition, 
sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


January 25-February 15. Finnish Arts and Crafts Exhibition spon 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


January 26, Craft Students League. YWCA of the City of New York, 
«pring open house at 8 p.m., 140 West 22 Street, New York City. 
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LLY MERCERIZED COTTON WaRP 
PEARL COTTON AND FLOSS. YARN, ART. 314 
ART. 114 lb. cones, 2-02 tubes 
Sizes 3, 5, 10 end 20, ond 
Son Strand Floss 
80 fast colors in 
1b. cones, 2-02. tubes 


LLY THREE STRAND. 
ART 
lb. cones, 2-02. tubes 


LLY RUG FILLER, 
ART. 614 
sheins 


LINEN 


NAVY CORD, YARNS 


ART 


ULY WEAVING WOOL 
LLY SPORTSWEAR WORSTED 
ULY KNITTING WORSTED 


The Handweaver's Headquarters 


January 27-March 21, Ancient Art of the Andes Exhibition, a major 
exhibition of sculpture, textiles (painted, woven, embroi- 
dered), gold and silver treasures, pottery and woodcarving, 
among other items dating from approximately 1400 B.C. to 
the Spanish Conquest in the sixteenth century, at the Museum 


of Modern Art, New York City. 


February. Sealamandré Museum Exhibits: A Panoramic Review of 
Textiles at the Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Ili 
nois: Two Hundred Years of Textile Designs at the University 
of Cincinnati Art Gallery, Cincinnati, Ohio; Contemporary 
Woven Textile Exhibition at the Rochester Memorial Museum, 
Rochester, New York. 


Through February 22, Design Exhibition of recent acquisitions, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


February 3-March 4. Four American Graphic Designers Exhibition 
including posters, pamphlets, advertisements by Ben Shahn, 
Herbert Matter, Lea Lionni and Noel Martin, at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 


February 3-March 15. Meyer Meyers Silver Exhibition, at the 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York. 


February 8-March 1, Cloth of Gold to Printed Cotton Exhibition, 
sponsored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


February 8-March 1, New Work in Stained Glass Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


February 8-March 1, New Design Developments Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the American Federation of Arts, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


February 8-March 1. Designs for Fountains Exhibition, sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, at the Fine Arts Center 
in San Diego, San Diego, California. 


February 13-March 7. The Seventeenth Ceramic National Exhibition 
at the University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, 


February 14-March 7. Ceramics Exhibition by Harvey K. Littleton, 
at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


February 14-March 7. \nternational Carpet Design Competition 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Fleishman Carpet Company and 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, cireulated by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 


February 16-March 11. Ceramics Today, annual exhibition of the 
New York Society of Ceramic Arts at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


February 23-March 27, 1954 National Gold Medal Exhibition of 
selected works in all design fields held at and sponsored by 
the Architectural League of New York, 115 East 40th Sureet, 
New York City. 


March. Exhibition of work by Mariska Karasz at the Munson 
Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, New York, 


March 1-22, Finnish Arts and Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at the University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 


March 1-22, American Craftsmen Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Memphis Academy of Arts, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


March 1-30, Design in Seandinavia Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Baltimore, Maryland. 


March 15-Apr 26, Designer Craftsmen U.S.A, 1953, a National Ex 
hibition of the work of American craftsmen, co-sponsored by 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., and co- 


operating museums, at the Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 


/. NOW you con err ll our 
handweaving supplies from one source. 
WITH ff large and complete stock of the highest — ; 
_ shipment in quantities to suit your’ needs. — SE 
ee Choose from a wonderful assortment of sizes 
and colors in Cottons, Wools, Linens, non-tar- 
nishing Metallics, Novelties and Nylkara 
“(half nylon, half vicara) . . . Also Looms 
: Bobbins, Heddles, Reeds, Shuttles, Warping ed 
WEAVING LILY METALLIC Bobbin Racks end Winders, Table = 
Weite today for tree price lt or send $1 for com: 
3 plete color cards ond ilutrated catalog (this $1 can 
be applied to your for $10 or mare 


MUST 

books for 
Hobbyists and 
Handicrafters 


for Fun 
and Profit 


By HELEN CLEGG and MARY 
LAROM. No other hobby is easier to 
learn, more relaxing, more rewarding. for contrast. Saucer, not shown, is $2.25. Useful 
And this successful, step-by-step book and decorative from Bonniers in New York City. 
shows you how simple it is to make 5 
beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, 
rings, etc., out of brass, gold, and silver 
wire, lucite and other materials. It tells 
you where to get your material—a/so 
where and how to sell the jewelry you 
make, 332 “how to” diagrams, 3 pages 
of photos showing 60 finished products. 

$3.00 


Danish chocolate pot—for 
coffee, too at $12.50. 
Cup to match $3.50. In 
brown with tawny yel- 
low, yellow with brown 


for F Black and rainbow colors, 
un gaily striped and accented 
with bright metal thread, a 

and Profit pure silk ascot handwoven in 
Bangkok, at $15. Available at 

By ARTHUR LAWSON. Practical, Thaibok Fabries, Ltd., 3 East 


easy-to-follow, economical instructions on 
on how to make a host of sturdy toys 52nd Street, New York City. 


for kids of all ages .. . from blocks and 
bathtub toys, to dolls and doll houses, 
also accessories for electrical-train sys- 
tems. Outdoor toys, too—such as swings 
and sandboxes. And a lot of hints you 


can’t get elsewhere on fixing busted 

bikes, footballs, roller skates, etc. 

Necessary tools and materials are fully 

described. I/lustrated $2.75 
How to 


Sell Choose sterling silver earrings at $5.25, or cuff 


links at $7.25, both plus tax. The oxidized cups 


Your hold cultured pearls. Both designed, executed by 


Ed Levin at 126 West 63rd Street, New York City. 


By ROBERT G. HART. If you have a 
handmade product and want to make it 
pay, this brand-new, up-to-date book 
will show you how, where and when to 
sell it. How to price your product, how 
to know its salability, how to sell it 
through stores—these are just a few of 
the chapters that will show you how to 
turn your craft ability into solid and 


regular cash, It's the first practical refer Start your own collection of 
ence- and hand-book on the subject—by Sche 
a national authority on handicraft prob- Rew. 
Somme. $2.75 parable glaze and decora- 
tion, at $4.50 each, by Mary 
At your bookstore, or trom and Edwin Scheier. Always 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fitth Ave, New York 5, N.Y. available at America 


House in New York City. 


Jewelry 
Making 
g | 
Homemade 
: 
Handicrafts 
, 
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.. Consider 
Silver Jewelry Making 


Whether you are a professional craftsman 
or a hobbyist you will find the making of 
Sterling silver jewelry a satisfying and re- 
warding outlet for your talents . . . satisfy- 
ing, because it gives full play to your skill 
in both design and craftsmanship . . . reward- 
ing because of the intrinsic value and use- 
fulness of the pieces you create. 

Basket handbag, white and pastels, encrusted with 
sea shells, starfish and other deep-sea treasure. As an introduction to this fine craft Handy & 
Stands about 9 inches high, costs $35, Available at Harman has prepared easy-to-follow instruc- 
the Fantasia Shop, Lord & Taylor, New York City. tion sheets. The handsome sterling silver 
wire bracelet pictured is but one of many 
designs —all made without special tools and 
without soldering. Write for free copy of 
CRAFT PROJECTS IN STERLING SILVER 
leaflets 1, 2 & 3. 


Handy & Harman + Craft Service Department 
82 FULTON STREET » NEW YORK 38 « W. Y. 


Without obligation please send me silver jewelry leaflets 1, 2 & 3. 
To harmonize with modern or period settings, a Name 
silver-capped pepper shaker and matching salt 
dish of heavy handblown crystal. Pepper shaker, Address 
$24; sterling silver spoon, $3 including tax; salt, 
$10. Available at Steuben, 718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


the yarn depot inc. 
545 SULLER SLREEL 


bow, to snap on a belt, new ie SAN FRANCISCO 2 


Handwoven by Peggy Ives of ta unusual yarns in exciting Colors 
Ogunquit, Maine. Available at instruction 


America House in New York. sample fee one dollar 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/ 1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
For year-round cheer, Ll-inch 8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ' Ib. tubes. 
erystal cocktail shaker by Or- We have a complete assortment of yorns for home and com- 
refors. With 24-ounce capacity, mercial weaving. 
at $20. Cocktail glasses, 3- (Write for free samples) 


ounce, at $3.25 each. Availabie CONTESSA YARNS _ Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
at Georg Jensen Inc., N. Y. C. 
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Bone china, part of a complete dinner set, designed by Stig Lindberg of Gustavsherg, 
Sweden, now being shown in the United States in the “Design in Scandinavia” exhibition. 
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Courtesy Virginia Museum of Fine 
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A changing trend 


The problem of changing trends. the evolution of a new style are infinitely more 
complex matters in our day than they were in the past when communications, 
as the term is used now, between communities and nations were a matter of 
decades, even centuries; when traditional design, as well as questions of daily 
subsistence, were self-contained and localized, slow of change, self-perpetuating 
from father to son. As changes began to accelerate in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, due largely to mechanical invention, they indicated a 
developing economy which finally culminated in the industrial revolution. 

Our design dilemma today lies in the vast buying power of the mass of the 
people which, in turn, results from mass production—-outcome of that revolu- 
tion; in the fact that the manufacturer is pushed in two directions— toward de- 
sign change (by a small but vociferous band of designers, decorators, museum 
heads and editors whose life blood is change), and by resistance to change on 
the part of the public on whom industry depends for its own life blood. For 
the taste of the public still changes slowly; it is governed by habit rather than 
by design imposed from the top, except in the case of new products such as 
automobiles and household gadgets. 

In home decoration the householder asks “Why change from the overstuffed 
armchair of our ancestors when it offers more comfort than its modern plastic 
counterpart?” This is a hard question for designer and manufacturer to answer. 
Here again, however, the underlying forces of our complex economy supply the 
answer. Building costs, for instance, impose new housing standards; space 
is at a premium and the overstuffed chair claims too large a share of it. Thus 
the designer is challenged to offer a substitute which gives comfort but takes 
up less space. 

Has this word “comfort” something to do with the slow acceptance of con- 
temporary design by the masses? Modern design has been a sort of house clean- 
ing, a natural reaction against the clutter of the Victorians. Comfort as a neces- 
sity has been ignored for the excitement of designing in molded plastic and 
plywood. The intellectual pleasure to be found in ornament has been forgotten 
in favor of asceptic surface and monotone color, People accepted Spartan 
simplicity during the war, but it is doubtful if this was a whole-hearted 
acceptance. Now. in spite of the Cold War and the dire threat it holds—even 
perhaps because of this—they turn instinctively to greater warmth, to physical 
comfort even though it be streamlined. 

We predict that within the next few years the severe forms of present-day 
design will suffer a change allowing for freer use of color, more ornamentation 
and a softening of rigidity. Such changes are, indeed, already becoming ap- 
parent. We base our prediction, moreover, on such indications as the sym- 
posium “Is Ornament Good Design?”, at the Museum of Modern Art (a ques- 
tion which would not even have arisen ten years ago) ; on the fact that the jury 
of the Designer-Crafisman, U.S.A. 1953 was more excited by the patterns and 
colors of the rugs than by any other entry; on the taste reaction and comments 
of many customers at America House. 

The moderns threw out, indiscriminately, the use of historical ornament. 
This was good, perhaps, but in so doing they created a vacuum. It is now their 
problem to fill this vacuum, to integrate ornament with new forms if such 
appears to be the public desire; to make ornament intensify the purity of design ; 
to use it in such a way that it will be successful in mass output as well as in the 
individual product—in other words, to give it vigor and enchantment without 
sacrificing the validity of the design. No reader of Craft Horizons can fail to 
realize that we believe the great responsibility of the craftsman lies in meeting 
the design challenge and giving it leadership. If we are correct in our belief that 
we have embarked upon a new design trend, the designer-crafisman is faced 
with a tremendous and exciting opportunity. AO. 
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Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


Painting on Glass 


A decorative craft, ancient and modern 
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NPRETENTIOUS little pictures of the Virgin, saints, 
kings or potentates mostly dating from the nine- 
teenth century and found in collections of folk art are 
the best known examples of the art of painting “reverse 
on glass.” These attractive but naive representations make 
it seem as if their technique were peculiar to the last cen- 
tury whereas in truth it dates back to Roman antiquity. 
Glass as a support for painting has been used in two 
ways. When we speak of stained glass we mean glass 
which, in addition to being colored in the making, also 
has been painted and used in windows to take advantage 
of its transparency. When, however, colors and patterns 
are applied to glass on its underside by laying them on 
“in reverse” and providing them with an opaque back- 
ground, they are no longer transparent and must be 
looked at like any easel painting. 

In spite of the very respectable age of the technique, 
a history of its development has never been written; in 
fact it is only in exceptional cases that it is possible to 
point to artists of the past who excelled in this kind of 
work. All we really know is that throughout some periods 
and in certain regions the art of painting in reverse 
flourished briefly, then waned, only to spring up again in 
some other place and in some other period. Sometimes 
glass painters followed their trade in the company of 
fellow artists doing easel paintings and altar pieces; at 
other times they were closer to the craftsmen producing 
jewelry, cabinetwork or church furnishings. 

The basic method of painting in reverse on glass has 
scarcely changed and needs little explanation. As a rule 
the painter lines out his drawing on the underside of the 
glass reversing the original design; thus on completion 
of the painting the pattern appears right side out. Color— 
mostly water colors or tempera—-is then applied, begin- 
ning with highlights and ending with the background. 
After the design is completely colored, it is coated with 
a protective varnish. Gold or silver leaf or even a mirror 
surface may be applied as background into which a pat- 
tern may be etched and then backed with color. 


BY HANS 


Far left, oil on glass by Pereira. Left, 

portrait, second century A.D. Above, from 

the fourteenth century, a Madonna and 

child now in a museum in Cologne, Germany. 7? 
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A technique employed in England during the eighteenth 
century made use of mezzotints or other engravings. 
These glass pictures were made by applying prints to the 
glass in such a way that only the printed lines adhered; 
the paper support was then eliminated and the back 
painted in the usual fashion. Another special detail was 
developed by the French art dealer, Glomy, who lived in 
Paris in the eighteenth century. He provided the prints 
he sold with a frame painted in black and gold on the 
under side of the glass which protected the print, hence 
these were called “églomises,” a term later frequently 
used for reverse on glass paintings in general though the 
correct French term is “verre fixé.” 

In Roman times the bottoms of glass vessels were often 
decorated with portraits scratched out of gold leaf and 
backed with color, but there also exist some portraits 
done in full color which have preserved their original 
appearance remarkably well. Throughout the Gothic and 
Renaissance periods many glass paintings were produced 
in Venice, one of the great centers of the glass industry, 
and also in France and Spain. These paintings are now 
seattered in church treasuries in all parts of the world. 
For the most part they were of small size for use as devo- 
tional pictures or for setting in a “pax” or other small 
church furnishing. Glass paintings were also recognized 
as useful in enhancing certain architectural effects. In 
the thirteenth century Nicola Pisano employed them to 
fill in spaces in the background of reliefs and between 
ornaments on a pulpit he made for the Duomo at Siena 
and the Tomb of St. Dominic at Bologna. 

Glass recommended itself for various decorative pur- 
poses beeause of the high brilliance it imparts to colors, 
making them shine in reflected light; at the same time 
colors retain their original tones since they are protected 
so perfectly. Because of their brilliant appearance glass 
paintings were often used as a substitute for enamels. As 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 


early as 1309 the Paris Guild of Enamelists warned 
against frauds perpetrated by providing glass painting 
instead of enamel. Occasionally entire altar pieces were 
made of glass paintings; a small one dating 1320-1330 
is preserved in the Museum of Schwerin in Germany, 
another in the form of a triptych, measuring no less than 
45 x 39 centimeters, may be seen at the Ryksmuseum in 
Amsterdam. An unusual decoration of two precious 
tankards was made by inserting glass paintings in the 
bodies of the tankards, one wrought of silver and the 
other of gold, by the famous Nuremberg silversmith, 
Christoph Jamnitzer, around 1610. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the production of glass paintings declined, very much as 
did the production of stained glass, and it was only oc- 
casionally that glass paintings were used to add to the 
brilliance of decorative schemes. For example, in the 
grand suites of rooms forming part of the rococo palaces 
there was frequently a mirrored cabinet to add greater 
luster to the finely decorated chinaware or porcelain 
displayed. One of the most elaborately decorated cabinets 
of this kind in the Palace of Wuerzburg was lined 
throughout with glass paintings done in the Chinese style. 
In the wake of the China craze of the eighteenth century 
there was a considerable importation of glass paintings 
done in China. These landscapes, flower pieces and genre 
scenes probably do not represent an authentic outgrowth 
of the Far Eastern crafts; it is more likely that the tech- 
nique was introduced from the West. 

The use of glass cabinets and luxurious imports, how- 
ever, was the exception rather than the rule during the 
eighteenth century ; at the same time European glass paint- 
ings were unable to hold their own amidst the splendor of 
the period prevailing in palace and church. 

There now came the time when glass paintings retired 
to the humbler surroundings of farms or the houses of 
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Far left, Italian probably Venice sixteenth-century Madonna and saints ; 
left, silver vessel with enamel and glass painting insets, sixteenth-century German; 
above, German seventeenth and Austrian nineteenth centuries. 
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On these pages, contemporary paintings; below, New York Elevated, 
St. John and Mary by Marta Huth; at bottom, the Palace of the Holy Grail 
by Campendonck ; right, Pereira’s Shooting Stars. 


simple townsfolk. They were produced in the centers of 
glassmaking mainly located in the backwoods country of 
Thuringia, Bohemia and Bavaria where conditions for 
production were favorable and the entire family of the 
artisan took part in their manufacture. Panes provided 
by local glass works were crude but somehow their faulty 
character seemed to fit them for the naive paintings ap- 
plied to them in an early kind of assembly line. One mem- 
ber of the family outlined the drawing, the next applied 
one or more colors, the following, another, until the last 
person assembled the frame and finished the work. Then 
one of the sturdy men of the glass-producing community 
would load the glass paintings on his back and peddle 
them all over Europe. These home industries flourished 
throughout the eighteenth century and a good part of the 
nineteenth; however they were doomed when lithography 
was invented and a new and cheap way was found to 
provide all the colorful, devotional, patriotic and senti- 
mental pictures so much in demand in town and country. 
This put an end to a folk art which had been initiated by 
craftsmen with no academic training, who had merely 
followed sound tradition and been able to inject enough 
personal expression into their products to give them a 
simple but individual character. 

In this country, glass painting flourished though in a 
very limited way. Since the end of the eighteenth century, 
ornamental glass panels have been set in the frames of 
movable mirrors or placed above large mirrors decorat- 
ing mantelpieces. After the Willard clock was invented 
glass paintings were used to embellish clock cases. Pic- 
tures of the War of 1812 provided naval victory themes. 
which became very popular. Throughout the first half of 
the century the hand-painted “glass tablet” was one of the 
standard decorations of clocks until around 1855, when 
the Seth Thomas Company began to replace them by 
decalcomania. Once more glass paintings had been out. 
moded by a new development in industry. 

A kind of revival came in Germany around 1910 when 
the Expressionists began to pay attention to the forgotten 
art of glass painting. They realized that the conception of 
the old glass painters was akin to their own, untainted as 
it was by academic thinking and expressive of original 
feeling. As a result men like Franz Marc. Paul Klee. 
Wassily Kandinsky and others collected glass paintings 


and quite successfully began to produce some of their 
own. These activities represent the nucleus of glass paint- 
ing in our time. From then on it was taken up by a number 
of artists all over Europe. For instance, Kurt Seligmann 
painted on glass when he lived in Paris and Marsden 
Hartley became interested in the technique when he made 
his first trip to Europe (1912-13) and experimented with 
painting on glass in 1917. 

In this country, Marta Huth has worked with glass 
painting carrying on in a tradition which stems from 
her native Bavaria but which she conceives in a new and 
fresh way. There are the old themes, the Virgin or some 
story from the life of Christ; and there are new subjects 
as well—-landscapes and magic representations of events 
such as country fairs or circus scenes. Differing from the 
limited color scale used by glass painters in the earlier 
days and from their method of applying colors smoothly 
and in broad patches, this modern artist employs a rich 
scale of colors. By wise juxtaposition and a spirited 
brush, she makes tones sparkle like gems. Also, where it 
is needed, there is a depth given to a picture which earlier 
glass painters did not attempt. 

Another painter of great importance in this field is I. 
Rice Pereira, though she is not in the strict sense a maker 
of glass paintings. Experimenting with glass and paint in 
an effort to find new relationships between them, this 
abstract painter has been most successful. By using sev- 
eral glass panes of varied structure, either clear or 
painted, and placing them at angles differing in depth, 
Rice Pereira has created a third dimension, completely 
her own, and has thus established combinations which 
place her work in a category by itself. 

These new developments demonstrate clearly that the 
ancient practice of glass painting should not be consid. 
ered a forgotten art. It is adaptable in combination with 
other crafts but also stands on its own and can be effective 
in representative as well as in non-objective works of 
art. As a medium for decoration it is versatile, colorful 
and eminently suited to contemporary applications. 


Hans Huth, Research Curator, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, is the husband of Marta Huth, a painter who has 
brought to an ancient craft a rich and variegated palette. 
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Carvings in 


BY JOSEPH A. GORTHE 
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precious woods 


S* E the beginning of recorded history wood has been 
admired and praised by all who love beauty. King 
Solomon, and many monarchs of later centuries, sent ex- 
peditions to far-off places in search of the finest and 
most exotic of woods. Today the craftsman has at his 
disposal all of these, and hundreds of others. Now he can 
choose at will from among them to fashion instruments, 
furniture and an endless variety of beautiful objects. 
Think of the fabulous storehouse of magnificent treasures 
that would have been our heritage if craftsmen of other 
vears had been given this opportunity! 

Our duty to those who come after us is apparent. We 
must make the most of our experience and of our facili- 
ties to equal, if not surpass, the finest work that craftsmen 
out of the past have bequeathed to us. Where is the 
modern Stradivarius to produce the violins of tomor- 
row? Are we to believe that the almost priceless musical 
instruments of yesterday will last forever; or soon be 
silenced. laid to rest in museums, never again to thrill the 
listener with their matchless beauty of tone? It is not 
enough merely to admire their surface forms. It should be 


Opposite page, “Abstractions,” far left in redwood burl. Above them the author stands 
between two figures in San Domingo mahogany and black walnut, Goethe also 
carves in stone: above, “Bird” of jadite, “Hippopotamus” of W. Virginia sandstone. 


possible, even in this age of the machine, for the crafts- 
man to love his craft and materials enough to create fine 
instruments that will live on. Craftsmen everywhere are 
working along these lines, but where is their esthetic lead- 
ing them? On every hand we see examples of cabinet- 
making, furniture carving, intarsia and other forms of 
woodcraft, but few of them have the purity of concept 
that yielded the works of Chippendale, Adam, Hepple- 
white or Sheraton. We have innumerable craftsmen able 
to copy their works, but why are these not making use of 
the additional knowledge and tools now at their disposal ? 

A true love fur the material is essential to the creation 
of a masterpiece; ihe craftsman must also have respect 
for the limitations of the material. When | think back 
to the first block of wood given me by an instructor in 
art school, | am sure he hoped to discourage me from 
carving for good and all by giving me a poor block of 
wood, It was yellow pine. Yellow pine is the last wood to 
use, after everything else has been tried. It has alternate 
hard and soft layers. The hard layer cuts easily, the soft 
one tends to compress rather than to cut cleanly, When the 
piece is sanded, the soft layer wears away faster than the 
hard layer, leaving hollows and ridges very difficult to re- 
move in the final polishing. 

The beginner will do well always to select a dense, 
even-grained wood like mahogany or black walnut which 
cut smoothly across grain without splintering or tearing. 
The tendency of the amateur to start with any piece handy 
is the one thing most liable to discourage him. It is 
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Above, “Flying Bird” in black walnut; sixteen-inch 
cocobolo “Figure,” below; “Head” carved in teak 
Opposite, right, “Cat’ "in Brazilian sandalwood ; 

far right, “Rearing Horse” in West Indies greenheart. 
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enough of a problem to produce fine work with the best 
of tools and materials without complicating the process 
with inferior woods aud equipment. We can always refer 
to the aboriginals on several continents who produced, 
from the hardest of materials, works of art that defy 
duplication even with all our modern resources. African 
natives created works that laid the foundation for much 
of the freedom in modern art. The early inhabitants of 
Easter Island carved and transported stupendous monu- 
ments that mystify the archeologists and engineers of to- 
day. Patience must have played a most important role in 
the making of these; we must, in our turn, apply the same 
patience to producing works of fine craftsmanship. 

One should not be discouraged with the natural de- 
fects in woods since it is possible for the artist to utilize 
these, even make them work to his advantage. In so do- 
ing. he may produce an even better piece of work than he 
had originally conceived. Cracks, knots, and other natural 
defects can be overcome in many ways: using wood putty, 
stick shellac, or even replacing the part with new wood. 
Take advantage of every characteristic of the material 
and make it give additional force to your idea. A piece 
does not have to be large to be magnificent in conception. 
When starting a new carving it should be remembered 


Carl R. Martin 


that the color, markings and even the natural shape 
of the wood can be used to the artist’s advantage if 
he studies the block in relation to his original idea and 
is not hampered by the limitations his own mind sets on 
the material. The wood chosen should in itself convey 
the spiritual essence of the idea. Color, markings and 
form should work together harmoniously to produce visual 
delight for the beholder. When an artist treats his ma- 
terial with respect and admiration, it is difheult for the 
observer not to derive visual enjoyment from it, even 
if only through simple admiration for the wood itself. 
Since art is an expression, the chosen subject matter 
should be worthy of expression. It should be of more or 
less general interest, not lifted to a plane so high as to 
necessitate a guide book. The artist owes it to the observer 
to make an understanding of the work as easy as possible, 
not leave him feeling ignorant and ill-informed because 
he has not comprehended the artist’s intent, The success 
of creative endeavor in any field lies in evoking the 
sincere admiration of others and in giving them pleasure. 


Joseph Goethe studied with Surendor{ at Dayton Art Insti- 
tute and at the School of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D.C.; has exhibited widely across the U.S.A. 
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a Potter’s signature 
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craft which antedates historical record. A great deal 

of our knowledge concerning earlier civilizations stems 
from the pottery and sculpture of their times. It looks as 
though we are reverting, more and more, to the manner 
of these primitives whose simplicity of life was reflected 
in their art. Our lives, | think, could stand a little more 
of this primeval simplicity in the things we use daily and 
in the objects with which we decorate our surroundings. 
In my wheel pottery, | have always tried to work with 
those basic things alone that will enhance the work. 
Engobe is the sole decoration for my pots; or it may be 
that the clay body itself serves as its own decoration. 
Glazing | have tried to keep to a minimum and to use it 
only where it is necessary. | learned through experience 
with shop owners that, while the shapes of my pottery 
were acceptable, discriminating customers shied away 
from bright, glossy glazes. Since those early days of dis- 
appointment, | have stuck to neutral, mai colors which 


M' cn has been said about the origin of ceramics, a 


I consider in far better taste. 

It would be hard for me to explain exactly how | 
decorate my work, that is to say, the formulas for glazes 
and engobes; as a studio potter | have a great deal of 
freedom for experimentation and little call for set rules. 


The engobes are often made up of the usual ingredients, 
plus a “thumb measurement” of clear glaze. This | apply 
to greenware or bisque. In either case the engobe is well 
fused to the piece after firing. 


No one in the field of pottery, it seems to me, has im- 
proved on the classic shapes of the early Greeks, and 
so I have used and integrated them with my own varia- 
tions. Except when working on a specific order, | more 
or less let my hand shape the lump of clay on the wheel. 
For a large bow! | wedge up ten or fifteen pounds of 
clay (it is extremely important to spend enough time at 
wedging to assure a perfect firing), | center it, and then 
bring up the piece. From there on my hands seem to 
carry out whatever possibilities the clay afferds. It is 
important that the potter throw a piece quickly and spon- 
taneously as this assures what | should call an honest 
shape, one with clean, weil-proportioned lines. When it 
is leather-hard, | tool down the foot and, if need be, clean 
up the lines of the piece. The decoration is a matter of 
choice and taste as long as it suits the form. 

The background of my career as a potter is of a rather 
casual nature—a good course in art at the Montclair 
High School in New Jersey; five years in the Army; 
then a short period at the Art Students League of New 
York. After that, it was a question of dividing my time 
between free-lance art work and a studio where animated 
commercial cartoons are turned out. Since the G.I. Bill 
allowed me some time for study, | decided on the Univer- 
sal School of Handicrafts—-now defunct--and took up 
sculpture. | continued this for several months, with occa- 
sional doodling at the potter's wheel. This became more 
and more of a challenge each time I tried to throw a 
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BY THOMAS J. WILLIAMS 


Artistry, commercial success 


may go hand in hand 
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Interesting and varied textures, 

vigorous surface design stamp 
Thomas Williams’ pieces with authentic 
distinction of their own. 


piece. | finally ended up spending all my time at the 
wheel. The more | worked at it, the more I realized that 
potters aren't born but emerge slowly through sweat and 
repetitious practice. All this has paid off, though; at least 
I don’t have that constant annoyance with myself that I 
had as a beginner, when my hands would not do what my 
brain demanded. 

The essential thing in the potter's scheme of the future, 
commercially speaking, is that he preserve his distinction, 
his own concept of ceramics, no matter how good or bad 
his business is. It is all too easy to forget one’s own touch 
when a marketable article develops volume demand. To 
my mind, there are too many good ceramists who have 
lost their own particular rendition of pottery because of 
this commercial demand. This need not be. Keep your own 
technique and find a way to integrate that technique with 
those items that sell readily. In this way the potter may 
establish himself in the industry with work of integrity 
and recognized origin. | have found it most valuable in 
my own case to develop a cooperative relationship with 
those who expect to buy my wares. Gallery and shop 
owners have been immensely encouraging and helpful. 
And after all, it is they who are most closely in touch 
with the customer's changing tastes and whims. 


Thomas J. Williams is a young working potter with a stu- 
dio on East 85th St.. New York. His work is sold at The 
Willow in West 4th St.. and the Holland House of Art. 
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Varying weaves, vivid and harmonious color contrast, liberally interwoven with 


silvery and golden Metlon yarns give Betty Annin’s accessories their gala appeal. 


BY BETTY ANNIN 


Handwoven for 
glamour girls 


Free design and texture of fabrics have always in- 
trigued and enchanted me. | hoped that one day | 
should be able to express myself in a medium in which 
these elements played the leading roles. Five years ago, 
feeling the need for doing something individual, I dis- 
covered the possibility of satisfying my ambition by weav- 
ing on a hand loom. 

I decided to take a three-months’ course in handweav- 
ing at a professional school. From the start, | was faseci- 
nated not only with pattern combinations but also with 
the idea that more glamour could be put into handwoven 
materials, After my lessons, I turned out samples on my 
eight-inch Structo loom. These contained for the most 
part variously-colored metallic yarns combined with both 
smooth and nubby cotton or wool. Not only were friends 
encouraging but also the editors of several fashion pub- 
lications were enthusiastic about the results. They seemed 
to feel that | had something new and exciting in pattern 
and in sparkling color combination and suggested ways 
for using the fabrics for accessories. 

My next step was to buy a twenty-inch loom and to seek 
out sources for the manufacture of bags and belts and 
other items which I found in New York. Samples were 
made, with my supervision in styling, and were shown 
to a number of buyers for specialty shops. When orders 
began to come in I realized that I should eventually need 
help in turning out the necessary yardage. Fortunately, I 
found near me, in the countryside of Katonah, Mary and 
Charles Fetscher, both experienced weavers. They agreed 
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Left: bright array of 
correlated separates, handbags, 
scarf. Right, gold and black 

or silver and biack striped belt 
and evening bag, fringed 

on the loom. Also in white. 


Coordinated group by 

Betty Annin— pouch bag and 
folding hand purse 

with matching eyeglass case 
in vivid or neutrals. 


to weave materials by the yard for me if | supplied them 
with the necessary yarns. Having two larger looms, one 
thirty inches, the other forty-five, as well as a most efl- 
cient workshop, they would be able to turn out material 
quickly and easily. This arrangement has worked out 
beautifully from every point of view. 

When | am designing I usually plan in my head the 
color combination and the pattern. Then I try it out on 
the loom. In the early stages of trial and error, I met Mr. 
Arthur Brucks of the Melton yarn firm who introduced 
me to many of the metallic yarns such as the flats, the 
elasticized, tinsels, guimpes and others. I have used all of 
these successfully, but at present most of my materials 


are made with 45-inch flat. The variety of color in Metlon 
metallics is particularly appealing because it plays up to 
the glamourous effect for which | strive. My chief source 
for wool, cotton and rayon yarns is Contessa Yarns, a 
supply shop in nearby Ridgefield, Connecticut. Mr. Con- 
tessa is always interested in weavers’ problems and fre- 
quently comes through with valuable suggestions. 

By keeping abreast of the fashion magazines, | have 
been able to figure out color ends in advance of the 
season. In belts and bags, of course, the sales of neutral 
shades run far ahead of the high colors except for the 
various shades of red which grow ever more popular. In 
my case, | consider the neutrals best—all gold, all silver, 
black and gold, gray and silver, and neutral and gold. 
These have all sold wonderfully well. With glasses cases, 
wallets, stoles and yardage for skirts, | have been able to 
indulge my love of contrast to the fullest. Some of my 
favorites have been luscious pink and silver, maize and 
gold, gray and fuchsia. These combinations are woven 
with a dress yarn of wool wrapped with metallic, together 
with a pattern of all metallic. Some of the most effective 
combinations of all metallic yarns are fuchsia and corn- 
flower, arctic green and blush-pink, silver and blush-pink, 
gunmetal and gold. These all give an enchanting effect of 
iridescence. Recently, Ancil Rash of Washington, D. C., 
has designed separates—skirts and tops—as well as 
dresses, in all metallic and in wrapped wool and metallic 
materials. They are perfect for evening wear. | have de- 
veloped production of yardage to the point now where | 
am seeking to sell my materials by the yard to designers 
in various fields. 

Three years ago | discovered Kay Wilson of Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut. She has done a wonderful job of mak- 
ing bags, wallets and glasses cases of my materials. She, 
too, is grand to work with in the styling of bags. 

To me, there is such a thrill in figuring out designs on 
a loom that I wish many more persons would take it up, 
at least as an avocation. | hope I shall never tire of 
dreaming up new forms and fancies. 


Lately an amateur, with a flair for handwoven accessories, 
Betty Annin has arrived as a professional, Her gay things 
are on sale today at America House and at Lord & Taylor. 
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Belaw, “Saint Francis,” vitreous enamel on copper; right, Virginia Dudley outside her 
Georgia studio; below right, enameled pin, earrings and bracelets. 
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Guy Hayes 


BY J. SPENSER MORAN 


Rising Faun 
Enamels 


Virginia Dudley’s husband 


H™ to an ancient tradition and present-day partici- 
pant in a competitive economy, the contemporary 
artist-enameler seeks daily to solve esthetic, economic and 
technical problems involved in vitreous enameling on 
metal, One such enameler, Virginia Dudley, is an artist 
proficient in oils, water-colors, sculpture and the graphic 
arts. Her experience with these antedates her work in 
enamels, She is demonstrating through her studio-work- 
shop that enameling can be an artistic medium of variety, 
subtlety and elegance, providing a modest livelihood for 
the hard-working practitioner. 

Enameling may be defined as a process for decorating 
metal in which a thin coat of glass-like substance is ap- 
plied to a metal surface and the piece fired to such high 
temperature that the enamel fluxes and becomes fused to 
the metal. Contemporary man enjoys the color and per- 
manence of enamels in his church, in his house and on 
his person. Sacred vessels, crucifixes, stations of the cross 
illustrate the contribution of enameling to modern ecclesi- 
astical art, while the decoration of secular interiors may 
be distinguished by such enameled objects as trays, bowls 
and plaques. Enameled murals have been incorporated 
into the design of both interiors and exteriors. For the 
creation of costume jewelry, enamels offer the advantage 
of color and flexibility. Unlike the medieval enameler, 
with his limited palette, the modern designer has at his 
disposal hundreds of colored enamels, as well as the in- 
finite color variety obtainable from their combination 
and interaction. Before being enameled, the metal may 
he subjected to shaping and cutting—an operation lim- 
ited only by its physical properties and the ingenuity and 
inventiveness of the craftsman. 

Enameled jewelry which Virginia Dudley has created 
includes earrings, pins, pendants, bracelets, cuff links and 
tie clips; her larger pieces, free-form trays and mosaic 
plaques. She designs and executes enamels in her work- 
shop near Rising Fawn, Georgia. Perched on the edge of 
a bluff on the Cumberland plateau in Northern Georgia, 
“Rising Faun Enamels” was built in the summer of 1950 
when we came back East after several years in New 
Mexico and California. 

The workshop, based on minimum requirements, is a 
twenty-by-twenty frame structure divided into two rooms. 


recounts a way of life 
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Photos by A. Glenn Hanson, Max Keister, Guy Hayes 


Top row, left to right, Virginia shaping a tray; 

Joe removing tray jrom homemade kiln; lower kiln jor the 
larger pieces; Virginia with tracing of the original ; 

next row, Virginia cutting pattern and comparing ; applying 
enamel ; left below, more enamel jewelry. 
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An adjacent third room, a studio, was built in 1951. It is 
used not only by Virginia but at times by friends from 
New York who come to paint in the Southern Highlands. 
At present, the studio with its paints, canvases, brushes, 
drawing table and easels— lighted by a large north win- 
dow-—and the workshop with its kilns, tables and benches, 
include the equipment and materials for enameling and 
other allied activities. Situated, as it is, far from the city. 
“Rising Faun Enamels”——like a medieval monastic work- 
shop——strives for self-containment. Since we own no car. 
we rely on the daily mail service and the weekly passing 
of the mobile groceteria. 

The nucleus of the workshop is the large table on which 
Virginia applies enamel to copper. This table, flanked on 
two sides by shelves containing jars of enamels, is directly 
beneath a skylight. To the right of the table stand the 
two kilns where the enamels are fired. A wood-burning 
space heater stands close to the chimney in the south 
wall. In winter the space heater keeps the workshop 
habitable; in summer it functions as an incinerator. 

The smaller workshop room is more roughly furnished. 
It holds three workbenches. a large set of shelves, a 


storage closet, a tool panel, and a radio-phonograph com- 
bination to enliven winter evenings. In preparing the 
metal, | cut, clean, shape and polish it on these work- 
benches. Bolted to one of the benches are a vise, an anvil 
and a motor-driven grinding head with several kinds of 
wheels and buffs important for finishing the edges. 

One of Virginia's larger pieces is the enameled mosaic 
plaque, “Mesopotamian Bull.” Composed of 137 copper 
shapes, this plaque is mounted on a sheet of heavy ply- 
wood to which the individual pieces are attached with a 
coating of mastic cement, 

To start an enameled plaque, the artist first renders a 
sketch in oils, bearing in mind the unique qualities of 
enamel. Oil paint is the medium chosen because its depth 
and color are well suited for designing enamels. Working 
with the oil sketch and tracing paper, Virginia divides the 
sketch into component shapes suggested by both local 
color areas and the design as a whole. The shapes are 
varied and controlled so that their outlines will con- 
tribute to the static and dynamic organization of the 
completed plaque. Transferring the design from the oil 
sketch to enamels is not a mere matter of copying. Al- 
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though the division of the design into component shapes 
is followed carefully, Virginia does not necessarily strive 
to reproduce the colors of the sketch — such literal-minded 
accuracy is not conducive to expression in enamels. 
Rather, the oil sketch should be regarded as a reservoir 
of helpful suggestions, to be enlarged and interpreted not 
as a model but as an inspiration and guide. 

After the full-size tracing is complete and the entire 
area is divided into compatible shapes, cardboard tem- 
plates are made from the tracing, then used as guides in 
inseribing individual shapes onto 17 B. & S. gauge copper. 
This thickness is selected because it resists warping and 
remains stable under the stresses of the enamels. Inscribed 
first, the shapes are cut from sheet copper with shears, an- 
nealed, pickled and polished with steel wool. 

The Mesopotamian Bull is a proud, monumental beast, 
symbol of power and fertility. Indomitably poised amid 
his golden labyrinthine tracery, he challenges the onlooker 
with arrogant gaze. Using transparent enamels that permit 
the copper to infuse the plaque with a glow reminiscent of 
the gold leaf in early Sienese painting, Virginia has 
created areas of emphasis among the more opaque browns, 
oranges and gold in analogous color harmony, and ac- 
cented with cool greens and blues to complement them. 

In enameling the pieces in this plaque, Virginia used 
various methods of application, each one suited to achiev- 
ing certain design and color effects: for example, sprin- 


kling the powdered enamel through a fine mesh screen 
to apply a color uniformly to an area; “trailing” the 
powder as it flows gradually between the fingers and 
thumb of the moving hand for a broad, loosely flowing, 
linear effect. Painting the moistened enamel with a brush 
affords the greatest control and precision. 

The putting together of many pieces of copper. each 
one individually enameled and considered in itself. as well 
as a part of the whole, may at first appear to be so tedious 

even mechanical—as to stultify inspiration and spon- 
taneity. However, it is in the preliminary oil sketch that 
the artist’s image is first made tangible without the thou- 
sand complications incidental to enameling. Virginia has 
found that her analysis of the oil sketch has helped her 
extract the essence from the basic design, thus strength- 
ening and refining her image. With the oil sketch con- 
stantly before her, as she builds the plaque piece by piece, 
she is reminded of the sensations and emotions that 
engendered the original composition. With the enamels 
and shiny copper also before her, she is fascinated with 
the rich, latent possibilities to be wrought by the fusing 
of metal and enamels through intense heat. There is al- 
ways a tremor of excitement when we open the kiln and 
take out an enameled piece. 

Among the advantages derived from working with 
many pieces in a plaque is the use of the narrow spaces 
filled with mastic. These spaces, instead of being un- 
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sightly, can be utilized for insulating colors and provid- 
ing an additional linear effect. The dark mastic network 
in which the enameled pieces fit functions esthetically 
much as does the leading in stained glass windows, or as 
cloisons in cloisonné enameling. Freedom for experi- 
mentation is increased by the use of many small pieces 
in a plaque. Any individual piece may be replaced, using 
varying combinations of enamels. Small amounts of cop- 
per and enamel which may apparently be wasted in this 
re-doing are negligible compared with the freedom and 
inventiveness gained. 

If the success of the entire plaque were risked every 
time the kiln door is opened, experimentation would 
either be conducted out of the context of the plaque 
as a whole, or be so hedged about by caution that it 
would be ineffectual. When the entire plaque is fired on 
one piece of metal, a large kiln chamber equipped with 
special kiln furniture is required, as well as increased 
electrical capacity and special equipment for handling 
and cooling the orange-hot metal. Under these circum. 
stances, it is not generally feasible to use copper. Steel 
“enameling stock” is preferable because of its strength. 
However, the color possibilities of enamels for steel are 
quite different from those for copper. The artist's psy- 
chological and technological reasons for making use of 
many copper pieces in making a single plaque are not the 
important criteria, but whether the enamel——be it com- 
posed of one piece or many— functions satisfactorily as a 
contemporary work of art. 

In discussing the execution of the Mesopotamian Bull 
as an example of her enamels, Virginia stresses her con 
viction that the mechanical details of the work are not 
ultimate considerations. For her, the eminently interesting 
aspects of the enameling are not how to do it questions 
such as can generally be answered by a technical manual. 


Rather, they are the larger esthetic topics involved in con- 
temporary sociological forces and derived from the long 
tradition of art. 

Seated at her worktable, surrounded by jars of enamel 
powders and sketches for new plaques, Virginia reflects 
on her work: “Living and working here in the woods 
have made me acutely aware of how important for the 
artist is an outward as well as an inward vision. He can 
perfect himself in the latest techniques and surround him- 
self with efficient equipment, but the craftsman will not 
know what to make-—-what colors or shapes to use, or how 
to fashion his materials—unless he has looked outward 
into the life of his fellow man and sought inspiration 
from the needs and potentialities of the community. 

“We have many visitors who ask, ‘Don’t you feel lonely 
here where you are so dependent on your own resources?’ 
We answer that we have never had a sense of being alone 
in our work because of our contacts with shops and 
dealers, and particularly with shops of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild. The guild encourages crafts 
men of the area by helping to exchange information, 
market products, and obtain raw materials. 

“When we built our studio, we were striving to solve 
a problem perplexing to many artists and craftsmen to- 
day: the problem of creating and marketing objects made 
by hand, with skill and sensibility, for those seeking not 
just the unique or unusual, but objects, well-made and 
functional, to gladden the discriminating who are so often 
wearied by mediocrity and monotonous repetition.” 


Virginia Dudley recently won first prize for jewelry in the 
Viami Ceramic League, and for enamels in “Craft and 


Sculpture.” Her work is on tour now in “American Crafts- 


men 1953," Smithsonian Institution traveling exhibit. 


Opposite page, the Mesopotamian Bull 
consisting of 137 pieces now traveling with 
the Seventeenth Ceramic National ; on 

this page, colorful trays. 
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Belts... casual or dress-up 


Ingenuity, fine workmanship team up for chic 


P  yetear CALL from a friend who had just opened a shop 
specializing in children’s things marked the begin- 
ning of my belt business. At that time, | had never made 
or even thought about making a belt of any kind. It was 
a challenge, but the first belts were in the shop in less 
than a week. Looking back on those days of two-and-a-half 
years ago, | realize what an important role luck played 
in the early success of the venture. 

All | knew then about belts was that they should be 
durable, they should be adjustable to fit waists of as many 
sizes as possible and, if they were to be different, they 
must be wide enough to display decorative designs. Fas- 
tenings presented one of the earliest problems as there 
were few buckles of any kind available in my vicinity. 
The first I got by buying belts and using their buckles. 

One of the very first materials tried for the actual belt 
itself was a rug yarn which proved exceptionally satis- 
factory. It was obtainable in an exciting variety of colors. 
and the first series of belts were crocheted in simple chain 


BY SYBIL RIDINGS 


stitch to the width desired and then decorated with felt 
appliqués, yarn embroidery and glitter of various kinds 
that appeal to children. Brands of rug yarn differ in 
thickness; the least weighty types were most successful as 
not even children want bulk at the waistline. 

To prevent stretching, the belts were lined with match- 
ing silk ribbon. One end was left unlined so that the 
buckle keeper could be hooked through at any place de- 
sired. Thus, each belt could fit snugly a wide variety of 
sizes and also make allowance for growing young waist- 
lines. The children regarded them with delight as fairy 
tale belts and those who owned them were deeply at- 
tached to them which was most gratifying to a novice. 

The mothers and their friends soon asked for wider 
ones for themselves and “Nature Boy.” done on a beige. 
green or black base, with brilliant felt leaves appliquéd 
with gold-colored thread and a scattering of shiny bugs 
was added, Next, “Mohonk.” a yarn design on contrasting 
backgrounds trimmed with sequins; then “Waldorf.” a 
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blue base appliquéd with green hearts and generously 
sprinkled with vivid stars of varied sizes, plus four or 
five other designs, came into being. 

It was a busy time and the belt business went every- 
where with me, worked at wherever I happened to be, 
as may be guessed by the names of the various patterns. 
This crocheted yarn type belt has proved very practical 
and many, though worn long and hard, are still in excel- 
lent condition. 

When work began on the spring and summer line, a 
new difficulty was encountered in finding a lightweight 
substitute for the rug yarn base, which would be too warm 
for hot weather wear. A great many materials were ex- 
perimented with before a numbered white cord and Bel 
Cord, which is available in colors, were found satisfac- 
tory. Experience proved that these must be shrunk in hot 
water and then stretched before being decorated. 

For little boys there were red belts trimmed with white 
nuts and bolts or decorated with foreign “money” and a 
flag of the corresponding country. For little girls’ summer 
wear there were gaily-colored belts with button faces and 
yarn hair as well as button and raflia flowers with plastic 
leaves. For the grown-ups there was a golf belt with pipe 
cleaner golf sticks and flags. a place for tees and a tiny 
pocketbook on the back to hold money or cigarettes. 
There was a tennis belt complete with net and racquet 
made of pipe cleaners and plastic thread, and there were 
novelty belts with a variety of white bugs on a blue or 
red base. All of these were lined except the sport belts 
which proved cooler without a lining. 

Straw yarns. available in muted, attractive hues, were 
crocheted and decorated with shells, plastic hearts and 


Opposite page, shells and stitches 
contrast with crochet, luscious fruit in gay 
colors on burlap, the golf belt witha 
pocket and tees; this page, velveteen and 
crochet with gilt, brass, pearls. 


original handwork adornment. Because the straw has little 
strength, these belts had to be stitched to a buckram base 
hefore they were lined and therefore required more time 
to make than some of the others. 

The greatest problem in designing and making belts 
arises from my location—four-and-a-half miles from the 
nearest town and twenty-one miles from a city. Although 
many supplies can be ordered by mail, this is time-con- 
suming and sometimes disappointing. The best solution is 
to be continually on the look-out for everyday articles 
that can be used or adapted with an original twist. 

Even these commonplace but prized items have a 
tendency to become scarce or change color as soon as 
one begins to depend on them. The novel, miniature nuts 
and bolts used for the little boys’ belts were discovered 
in my son’s workshop where he is building a custom-made 
car. When I needed to replenish my supply | learned 


that they had been floor sweepings from a television plant 
and, unless I could make arrangements with the janitor, 


I should have no more. 

Some of the staple decorative materials used are 
plastic and metal scouring pads, bell wire, which is be- 
coming increasingly hard to find in attractive colors, and 
brass electric-light chain for edging contour belts as well 
as other design uses. Play money fills a wide range of 
requirements as the color is effective on children’s belts 
and the metal discs serve to finish the ends of tied belts 
as they can be bent easily with pliers. Fishing tackle is 
an excellent source of decoration and the latest addition to 
my supplies includes two sizes of curtain rings. 

There are endless materials that can be used for belts. 
Burlap comes in fascinating shades and its texture is 
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good with either cotton or wool. It has performed 
very well as a base for wide winter belts in deep green, 
natural or red brightened with felt, yarn and glitter trim. 
Lighter-toned burlap serves well for wide summer belts 
festooned with fruit or vegetable motif. All-season narrow 
belts for children have been popular in red or blue burlap 
with maxims like “Early to Bed and Early to Rise” em- 
broidered in contrasting yarn. 

Almost any material can be used effectively as was 
proved last summer when a multicolored chintz orna- 
mented with white beads and spangles did dawn-to-dark 
service and looked equally well with dress-up clothes or 
sports denims. Also very well-received last summer were 
narrow belts of various interesting fabrics and matching 
pocket handkerchiefs, with red, brown and blue the pre- 
dominating color choice. 

To sell accessories it is necessary to consider the most 
popular colors of clothing. Unusual shades must be saved 
for special orders and it is sometimes difheult to hold to 
what will appeal to a wide range of people. How much 
more fun it would be to let oneself go and be fantastic! 
Making one of a kind also would be completely delightful. 
But repetition is necessary for my particular outlet. 

Though not a necessity to belt-making, some slight 
working knowledge of various crafts such as weaving, 


Above, bells on belts for children; below, appliqué; 
all at The Little Book Case, Cazenovia, N.Y. 


ceramics, stenciling and jewelry-making is a valuable 
asset in designing varied and attractive belts. Leathercraft 
is a tremendous field for belts but the competition is so 
great from the flood of machine-made belts on the market 
that | have thought it better left alone. Increasing one’s 
awareness of crafts suggests more and more possibilities 
until it seems that literally there is no end to new ideas. 

Accessories as a field are very beguiling. I find myself 
making Christmas earrings, decorating sweaters with 
shells as special orders for the shop and making bracelets; 
my favorite is of amber-colored stones picked up on the 
sand beaches of Florida. Because working time is limited, 
it is necessary to resist the fascinating sideline tempta- 
tions and concentrate on the belt business. 

Buckles ordinarily come only in silver and gold color. 
Very often colored ones are desirable and many different 
paints and enamels have been tried and used successfully 
to this end. Winding the buckles with bell wire, rafha or 
very thin strips of leather or plastic also has proved sat- 
isfactory. Hooks or snaps are seldom used as they greatly 
limit the adjustability of the belt closing. 

Efficient storing of the many ornaments and bits of 
decoration is a necessity as these treasures are of no use 
if they cannot be found readily. Glass jars of various 
sizes provide excellent storage, boxes serve to hold larger 
items and chests of drawers are perfect for materials and 
patterns, This year, for the first time, | have a workroom. 

Fashion trends must be considered (as for example, 
the recent popularity of contour belts) but, primarily, 
belts are individual in their appeal and the designer has 
unlimited possibilities. Of utmost importance is the need 
for design and color that will minimize the waist size. A 
basic shape or a type of fastening that reveals any open- 
ing usually should be avoided as it will not look well with 
a blouse and skirt of different colors. 

Expressing oneself in any medium is a well known 
satisfaction. Making items that sell and which you hope 
will give pleasure are the extra dividends that make the 
creator feel that his time has been well spent. 

Being a one-woman manufacturing plant presents dif- 
ficulties. Besides the actual making of the belts, there is 
the ever-present need of finding and buying supplies, the 
storing of supplies and tools, the testing of cloth and 
decorative materials and the experimenting with various 
paints, enamels and glues, Many times I am to be found 
gardening in dirty shorts and shirt wearing a handsome 
velvet belt. Assistance would be welcome but many more 
belts would have to be turned out to make this feasible. 
This is a decision that will soon have to be made. 
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Your paint brush 


BY DOROTHY LAWLESS 


§ REATING a wall hanging is a most fascinating adven- 
ture, especially when one is painting with a rug hook. 
No longer need hookers limit their creative abilities to 
rug making. Worthy though hooked rugs are, painting a 
woolen picture may be even more self-expressive. 

Three years ago I found myself with a house full of 
hooked rugs and unlimited enthusiasm for continuing with 
my favorite hobby. What one does when the saturation 
point has been reached was a question of only short dura- 
tion. | had always loved Currier & Ives prints, preserving 
for us so nostalgically that early era of rural America. 
From one of my favorite framed prints, “The Snow- 
storm,” sprang my desire to hook a picture. 

In no time at all it was drawn and traced onto burlap. 
Using innumerable pieces of woolens in their various 
colorings, | discovered it was great fun to paint a picture 
with my rug hook; and much easier too, than I had 
expected. Within eight days | completed my first picture, 
a typical winter scene in which I had included a vivid 
sunset fading into the gray skies, as an original touch, 
along with other changes in detail. When, within a short 
time, this hooked picture had the good fortune to be 
accepted for reproduction on greetings cards, | knew I 
had my answer. 

It is easier to hook pictures, of course, if you have first 
made some rugs. You have both the hooking technique 


may be a rug hook 
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and probably also a scrap bag of woolens for a choice of 
colors. However, even if you haven't hooked, it is never 
too late to begin, whether for rugs or pictures. 

The equipment consists of a medium fine rug hook, 
scissors, a suitable frame on which to thumb-tack a bur- 
lap pattern of your choice, and varicolored wools that will 
cut into fine strips without fraying. It’s as simple as that. 

The hook may be the same one you use for rug making, 
if it is rather fine. The best hooks are the short straight 
steel hooks, similar to a crochet hook, set into a wooden 
handle short enough to be held between thumb and fore- 
finger, with the end of the handle resting against the 
palm as you hook. The frame may be a discarded picture 
frame, provided that its size is convenient for attaching 
your burlap pattern. Cast off family woolens that have 
been ripped apart and washed make suitable hooking 
materials, along with other woolens gathered from various 
sources. Colors may be dyed as necessary for pleasing 
variation. Strips must be cut on the straight of the 
material, the width depending on the detail to be hooked. 
The smaller the detail, the finer you cut. Cutting may vary 
between %49- to 44-inch for picture hooking. Coarse heavy 
materials require finer cutting while thin fine woolens may 
be cut slightly wider, even for small detail. 

Cutters or machines may be used, but I prefer cutting 
by hand except for filling in skies or other wide expanses. 
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A pair of sharp scissors is most satisfactory as it really 
takes a rather small amount of the various colors and it 
is inconvenient to have a lot of odd strips on hand. This 
is almost bound to happen when one cuts ahead with the 
cutting machine. 

Commercial patterns for picture making, with complete 
directions, are now available at small cost. Also, for your 
first hooked picture, you may provide a subject by en- 
larging a favorite scenic photograph, or copying an old 
print as I did. If you choose an old print, copy it onto 
vellum paper first, then transfer it onto burlap by means 
of carbon paper and a blunt pencil. After this, lines are 
strengthened by tracing over with a fountain pen. 

The hooking technique is basically the same for rugs 
as for pictures. Assuming that you are right-handed, hold 
the hook in your right hand, directly over the place where 
you wish to begin. Underneath the pattern at this spot, 
your left hand conveniently holds a cut strip between 
forefinger and thumb. Begin by inserting your hook 
through the burlap far enough to grasp the cut strip near 

ee inch. Continue by pulling through a loop in the adjoining 
mesh of burlap. This is done by again inserting the hook 


as before to pick up the loop of material for pulling 
through to a height of about a scant quarter-of-an-inch. 
| . Follow with other loops in adjoining meshes, skipping 
perhaps every third or fourth mesh of burlap——this being 
the space between threads of burlap as it is separated by 
the hooked loops. A slight twist of the wrist releases 
loops, which should be as even as possible; but don't 
worry if there is some unevenness because smooth work 
takes practice. This will come with time. Cut the loop at 
the top side when changing colors. Also cut the end first 
pulled through even with the other loops. 

Old materials hook beautifully, are as pretty as if not 
prettier than brand new woolens. Variations of texture 


Top to bottom, rug hooked, designed by 

Nova Lee; “Winter Morning,” “W inter Pastime” 
and, right, “Home in the Wilderness,” 

all Currier & lves pictures hooked by Mrs. Lawless. 
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heighten the interest of the finished product. Fine flannels 
are, of course, the hooker’s first choice from the stand- 
point of looks and because they work up more easily than 
coarse materials though many textures and variations 
may be employed after you've acquired hooking pro- 
ficiency. Use only 100 percent woolens since even a slight 
cotton or rayon mixture does not look as well (or wear 
as well, either, if you are making a rug). Be sure to wash 
all woolens for hooking purposes; it even improves those 
that are new or freshly dry-cleaned. 

It is best to have colors asserted beforehand. Have all 
the blues in one box or pile, with greens in another—the 
same for yellows, reds and others. Plaids should be as- 
sembled, as should checks and tweed mixtures. If you 
have dyed a series of colors, such as you would use for 
roses or daisies, pin each into a separate bundle. In this 
way you can quickly appraise your colorings for exactly 
what you need as you hook, without having to hunt high 
and low for a certain shade. 

It is advisable to collect as much white, beige, cream, 
gray and as many pastels as possible. Faded pinks, grays 
and greens are excellent for dyeing darker. Also gray 
and beige will take blue or green dye as well as lavender. 
Basic color has a bearing on the dyed shade. For dyeing 
the series of a single color, tear apart five or six equal- 
size strips of wool which are then saturated in water and 
wrung out. Strips of three or four inches by twelve to 
fifteen inches are fine, depending on the amount of ™a- 
terial needed. Dissolve one teaspoon of dry dye ir 1e- 
half cup of boiling water. stirring thoroughly. Have 
about one quart of warm water in an enamel or aluminum 
wash basin over heat. After adding one-half teaspoon of 
dissolved dye to water, stir and immerse the first strip to 
make the lightest shade. Stir, add one tablespoon of salt 
and continue stirring until the strip has absorbed the dye; 
this will take about two or three minutes. Use only non- 


iodized salt or white cider vinegar. Rinse the strip well in 
cold water. Fold and lay nearby for comparison with the 
following strip. Continue dyeing, doubling the amount of 
dye added to the same water for the second strip, and 
repeat as before. Each succeeding strip is dyed by dou- 
bling the amount of dye previously used, thus achieving 
a gradation of shades. 

As you express your preference in the choice of a sub- 
ject, so you apply coloring according to your taste; and so 
the intensity and variation of color is up to you. How- 
ever, it is best to apply strong, bright colors with re- 
straint, stressing restful, muted shades for wide expanses. 
For this reason, sky or landscape background may well 
be in gray blues or indefinite greens, respectively. While 
| am very fond of color, | try to strike a happy medium 
when applying it with my rug hook. Many times | use a 
mixed tweed the average hooker might shun because of 
its roughness in working. For instance, a rough country 
road may call for a rough textured material in tan and 
brown for natural effect. Or a grassy lawn in the fore- 
ground may be best reproduced with a two-tone green 
woolen. For this reason, | suggest that you not limit 
yourself to the use of smooth, fine textured materials. 

If you happen to choose a floral or fruit picture, begin 
by hooking the detail as you would in a rug, provided 
that you are used to fine hooking. It is wise to hook 
rather finely for picture making. For scenes, also, it is 
best to begin on important detail, rather than back- 
ground. If there’s a house, it must be done first unless 
there’s a tree or shrubbery in front of the house, in which 
case that must be done first, for a more natural effect. 
Windows, doors, shutters or trim on a house should be 
hooked before filling in the house itself. As for people, I 
always like to do them at the beginning. This goes for 
carriages and the like, upon which the success of your 
picture may depend. You will find each object so absorb- 
ing that you won't want to pause even for a moment. 

While the background of the picture is usually begun 
in the lower right-hand corner, and worked from right 
to left, the sky is usually hooked last. Clouds, naturally, 
are done with fluffy contours, before filling in the sky. 
Hook the sky in curves or wavy lines, rather than straight 
across. Never hook in straight lines, except for buildings 
or such, which require foursquare precision, After the 
picture is hooked, it must be hemmed. For this, cut the 
burlap about one inch from the hooked work, turn twice 
and hem by machine. 

Give your hooked piece a professional, smooth look 
by pressing it on the back, using a damp muslin cloth 
and hot iron. It is now ready for framing. Choose a 
suitable frame. One way of framing is the shadow box 
with a gold liner to accent the hooking. No glass is 
needed; the texture is more effective without glass. At- 
tach a piece on the back of the frame, with right side 
forward, by using either thumb tacks or carpet tacks to 
hold it taut. Now your picture is ready to occupy an im- 
portant spot. When it is framed and hung properly, you 
are sure to be more than proud of your hooking efforts. 
You will want to hook another and another, for picture 
hooking does not end with the first one. 


Dorothy Lawless, author of “Rug Hooking and Braiding, 
For Pleasure and Profit,’ teaches and hooks everything 
from rugs and chair seats to pictures that become cards, 
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Craftsman’s World 


THE WORKSHOP 


Creative potential of stencil 


and silk-screen BY EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


Right: all-over stencil pattern for a textile, On 
opposite page: stencil pattern for dress 

fabric, and butterfly motif using both silk- 
screen and stencil. Both by children. 


Above: variations of a theme for stencil. 


Dr. Emmy Zweybruck, a graduate of the Vienna Academy 
of Fine and Applied Arts, is art director of the American 
Crayon Company, editor of “Everyday Art” and author 
of “The New Stencil Book” published by the Prang Co. 


FEW years ago, stenciling was considered a stale, old- 

fashioned technique, uninteresting and inartistic. lt 
was held to be a device for mere mechanical reproduction 
and repetition of conventional decorative motifs, rather 
than a medium of creative expression in its own right. 
However, after years of research and experimentation, | 
found that this old technique lends itself to the most 
surprising and interesting results, if only one is willing to 
discard preconceived notions of the old-fashioned stencil 
and start afresh with the potential character of the tech- 
nique itself, 

I found that the stencil knife. rightly handled, is as 
fine a tool as the pencil or brush, and stencil paper as 
interesting as canvas. Full exploration of these mediums 
led me to discover innumerable possibilities for designs, 
and revealed this technique as a creative and rewarding 
one. Above all, we must realize that stenciling is not 
merely a means of decorating a border or area with ran- 
dom lines and shapes; rather, it is a means of organizing 
a given surface or area, of providing it with artistic form, 
of exploring its meaning in terms of a pattern, 

For an initial experiment, start with a small and sim- 
ple motif. This can be repeated in a variety of ways: 
close, regular repeats will produce an all-over pattern that 
is quiet and pleasing. This pattern can be varied through 
the use of two or more colors; it can be given special 
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accents through occasional open spaces, irregularly scat- 
lered in place of some of the motif repeats. Or these 
spaces can be printed as blotches of contrasting color. 
Again, one can underprint the motif partly or wholly in 
color, or print it twice, very slightly off-register. The motif 
can also be reproduced in stripes or even quite freely. 
Ample spacing between the repeats will emphasize the 
single motif more strongly and provide an effect entirely 
different from the close all-over pattern. Thus we may 
experiment endlessly with a very few basic motifs and 
discover in them an infinite wealth of design possibilities ; 
for each variation—be it in size, color, repeat, overprint, 
or positive and negative print of the same motif 
creates a new pattern, a different mood and a renewed 
sense of surprise. 

From the foregoing suggestions it becomes clear that 
precision and skill in handling the technique are essential. 
In order to stencil well and creatively, one must be com- 
pletely familiar with the use of the stencil knife and the 
properties of stencil paper as well as the characteristics 
of the paper or fabric to be printed. In order to obtain a 
clear outline, for instance, it is necessary to hold the 
knife at a slant toward the center while cutting. This pre- 
vents color from running under the stencil in printing. 
Again, printing itself requires practice and experience. 
On paper, we may use brush strokes for shades or tex- 
tural effects. Lines can be brushed parallel or crossed in 
order to cover large areas. We can thus obtain any tone 
from the lightest to the darkest shade. These shadings are 
not used for three-dimensional effect but to achieve dif- 
ferent color values. But these possibilities again do not 
apply to printing on fabric. Here color must be rubbed 
into the material, evenly and strongly, in order to be 
permanent and washable. 

In all creative design, we must learn to think in terms 
of the chosen technique. We must learn to understand 
and to speak the language of stencil knife and stencil 
paper, of negative and positive shapes, and of the type 
of expression that this language of stenciling favors. Thus 
it is essential that we not merely transfer a ready-made 
design onto the stencil for printing, but cut directly and 
freely into the stencil paper; this alone can give a real 
feeling for the technique and produce spontaneous and 
striking effects. 

To create out of the technique is particularly important 
in work with children who should never be taught to dis- 
sociate the technique from the design. Once a child has 
acquired the skill of the medium, he should derive in- 


spiration directly from it. Only thus can he find a full, 
creative and original expression for imaginative vision. 

The fact that stenciling is technically so simple is a 
great advantage. Both child and amateur find here a most 
fruitful method within the range of their ability. Creative 
stenciling permits them to add a personal and festive 
touch to special occasions. Christmas and birthday cards, 
wrapping papers and decorations add color and gaiety to 
any party. Useful gifts can be made by printing on fabric 
tablecloths, napkins or guest towels are far more at- 
tractive made by hand than ready-made gifts from a 
store. Again, initials can be printed on handkerchiefs, 
note paper or scarves in a most personal and decorative 
manner; lettering combined with the stencil technique 
opens a whole new field of creative design. By cutting 
two stencils instead of one, we can eliminate the old- 
fashioned “bridges” that are found in older American 
stencils and that have a blurred, disturbing effect. 

Stenciling leads directly to the silk-sereen technique. 
While related to the stencil technique, silk-screening is 
more subtle and has certain special characteristics with 
which the beginner must become thoroughly familiar if 
he is to do justice to its possibilities and produce really 
good work wherein technique and content are one. While 
stenciling is important, particularly for beginners and 
for those who prefer to work in many colors, silk-screen- 
ing on the other hand permits the printing of larger 
quantities in far greater detail. Once the printing frame 
is ready, a great number of prints can be obtained in a 
short time. This is not possible with the stencil technique 
in which each print must be executed carefully by hand. 

Also, in silk-sereen technique one can reproduce many 
more shapes than are possible with a stencil. The letter 
“O””, for instance, would fall out of a stencil since rings 
cannot be cut into the stencil paper. On silk-screen film, 
however, such details can be cut because the actual film 
laver is backed by a tough transparent paper which holds 
all parts together so that no area can fall out. Hence the 
finest lines can be perfectly reproduced in the silk-screen 
technique since the backing paper is removed only after 
the film has adhered to the silk of the silk-sereen frame 
which unifies all floating areas. 

A design can be cut into the film either directly or by 
copying it with the knife from an original drawing placed 
under the transparent film. As with stenciling, we recom- 
mend the former method particularly, since it leads to the 
most spontaneous designs where the technique is fully and 
expressively used. 
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Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Miniature 
TOLE PINS » 


and EARRINGS 


Decorete these ttle 
tin. Tray Pins and 
2” FREE potterns and STYLES j | 


decorating instructions 
with each order 


Cut Corner Chippendale 
Any 3 pins for $1 Flot Black © Any 4 pins for $1 Raw Metal 
$1.20 each — Hand Decorated (tax inci.) 

Matching earrings @ Se or. (raw), (fet black), or $!1.80 Hand Dec 


orated, per pair, postpaid and tax included Send tor folder ‘ other 


Colonia nware reproductions Satisfaction gvoranteed or money refunded 


CRAFTS MANUFACTURING CO., ¢-1, wuwensurc, mass. 


CRAFTS DIRECTORS 


WANTED! 


for civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in Ger 


many. France, and other oversea areas. Basic require 
ments U itizenship, age ollege degree with 
major in Arte and Cratts femonstrated proficiency in 
jirecting a mprehensive program including ceramic 
graphic arts, leathercraft, metalwork, mode! building 
photography, woodwork Salary $3410 to $4205, based on 
experience Submit application on Standard Form 57 
Application tor Federal Employment’’ (available at any 


ans Post Office) to 


Department of ‘he Army 
Office of Civilian Personnel 
Overseas Affairs Division 
Washington 25. D. C. 
Attn: Special Services Recruitment Section 
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EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweover is king) 
Novelty yorns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK. WOOL-RAYON.-LINEN-COTTON. 
(else sunfast & vot dye colors) 

Ne order too small or too lorge—any quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 


© FINE TOOLS FOR JEWELER & CRAFTSMEN 
@ MOTOR ACCESSORIES & Grinders 


@ METALS 
PLASTIC BOXES 


free on request 
Dealers inquiries welcomed 


SCHRADER INSTRUMENT CO., Dept. CH, independence, lowa 


SEND. COUPON 


How to create beauti- 
ful metal items for 
gifts or income 

Coasters Plaques « Pendants Trays 
Medallions Bracelets © Book Ends 


You'll find it’s fun — 

and canbe profitable 
You can make many 
Craft Division | different and attract. 


Metal Goods Corporation | ive metal items fol- 


, 611 Rosedale Ave. ; lowing these easy 
(Please type $1. Louis 12, Mo. instructions, using 
or print) | 

| our simple, inexpens 

| NAME. ! ive materials. Mail 

| | coupon now for your 
ADORESS | free copy of instruc- 

! | tions, catalog, and 

city ZONE__STATE___ | price list 


“Headquarters for the nation's finest craft metals since 1935" 


Stenciled background, silk-screen overprint by 
Vary Burns, New York Studio of American Crayon. 


Once the design is cut, the backing paper is removed, 
after the film has adhered to the silk; then all areas not 
covered by film (those not to be printed, i.e., especially 
the borders) are carefully sealed off with liquid lacquer, 
and we are ready to start printing. 

The printing is the most creative step in this technique. 
Indeed, it is best to start printing very freely, varying the 
motifs, repeats, overprints and off-register prints at ran- 
dom, until a satisfactory and unexpected design is dis- 
covered. In the process we find the most varied and in- 
teresting designs. We can print the basic repeat in regular 
succession close together to obtain a well-spaced all-over 
print. An entirely different impression results from wide 
spacing, irregular repeats, or printing in chessboard fash- 
ion, leaving out every second motif. Or we can underprint 
the open areas in a contrasting color and print the de- 
sign on the colored area. It is also possible to block out 
certain areas on the screen and print these later in a con- 
trasting color. In this way we obtain a multicolor print 
with only one frame. This, of course, can also be done 
with two or more frames. Another possibility is overprint- 
ing of the same design in another color very slightly off- 
register which adds depth or accent to the design. 

The simplest way to prepare a repeat is to print with 
the help of a heavy oak triangle as wide as the table. On 
this triangle the repeat distances are marked with drafting 
tape. We can now move the screen along the triangle, 
print all repeats or leave some out for contrasting prints 
and yet be sure that the end effect will be convincing in 
organization and scale. The triangle permits all variations 
within the set scale or proportion. 


= 


These few suggestions should indicate suficrently that 


the silk-screen technique is itself a creative medium of ex- a ~~ wi te ur 


pression, susceptible to infinite variations and producing 
many different values. If we are really familiar with hobb ak aa 
the possibiliti f ot di it will l er be Y mode 
ss = 
possibilities of our medium, it will no longer 
merely a way of reproducing a design, but a way of paeeqamer 
creating one. 


One single motif on a frame gives us innumerable pos- 
it igne. Each will be diferent i x-acto knives, 


sibilities for designs. Each will be different in tone, value. 

mood and scale. Each will inspire further experiment. tools sets 

new color combinations, unexpected ideas for repeats. Let 

us become familiar with silk-screening by exploring to designed by craftsmen ond precision-made 
the fullest extent such a design in the process of printing. for fine craftsmanship 

We shall discover that, like a musical instrument, silk- 


screening will yield unheard-of tones and modulations. il h 
For as with a musical instrument. only a genuine mastery wi elp you 
of it makes us real artists. tt job 


and get more fun and satisfaction from 
your hobby. 


Whittling your hobby? 


“Whittling is Easy” Send 25¢ for 40 page 

booklet with detailed instructions and plans 

for 34 projects 

Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. G-1 


x-acto, Inc. 


48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 


moke your hands more creative with x-acto | 


;EMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


+ CHINESE TU ONISE——round, high-domed cabs ot 
= mtense chinese blue. 4%” diam. (oval too). $1.00 ea. 
CUFPF-LINK BACKS —heavy sterling silver, swivel type, 


the 00 air 

RARE Wobos ebony, lignum vitae, coco 

bolo, Asstd, lot slabs and pieces 
00 


One of the first steps illustrating the $1.75:2 Ibs 
—complete with excellent safety catch, pre 
silk screen process, abou e,¢ ulling the film. assembled in one unit, ready to solder, cement, sc a 
or rivet. long-—-$1.50 dozen 
STERLING WIRE20 ga. perfect ick caged or 
wired jewelry projects; 5 ft. for 1.00 
SCARABS intriguing beetles carved in jade, or carnelian 
for all jewelr $1.00 each 
ELEPH ivory souad and seasoned, in pieces from 1” to 3” 
for and crafts. Fascinating material! Yq Ib. lot-—$1.75 
c FROM THE COAST OF ASIA——red tinctured with orange. 
Beautiful with oxydized silver. Ring-sizve cabs. $1.00 ca 
Money back if not highly plessed. FREE with orders of $5.00: 
3 illustrated articles on jewelry-making. Latest Price Lists Free. 


DEPT H. 29 W. Bth STREET, NEW N.Y. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
For Lane 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. Ce BOSTON il, MASS. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equ.pment available 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS * GLAZES + TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under- 
glazed colors, send for information 


The next step, pressing on and moistening the 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC, 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


design in frame with “adhering” liquid. 


| 
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LAPIDARY-DIAMONDS 


Price list and trade courtesies extended to dealers 
These are but a few of the outstanding values from our ample stock. 
We invite specific inquiries on any other types of stones 


BABOOUES: highly polished cabochons in amethyst, turquoise, topaz, 
aqua, jasper, agate, petrihed wood, etc. ¥4 inch, 3 for $2.00; ¥, inch, 
5 for $2.75; larger accordingly. Grooving to take wire 20¢ per stone 


TURQUOISE CABOCHONS: assorted sizes 4 


ENAMEL IMPORTED FRENCH LIMOGES: three dimensional, modernist 
flower designs on copper. Heartshape. 35mm. $4.75 each. 25mm. $2.75 
SOmm. $4.75 cach. 34mm. $3.75 cach. On 


purchase of 5 of above items, 10% discount 


GEODE AMETHYST: finest purple crystal formation 


12 for $4 


each. Round plaques 


1” $5 


4” $6. Larger ses $6. and up. Dealers, ask for 20 ib. lot price 
AMULETS: Limoge china with French shepherd wene or lady's head 
45 and 40mm. $1. cach. 4 for $5 


WEW ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 
43 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RECIOUS, SEMI-PRECIOUS AND SYNTHETIC STONE 


YOU MAKE IT— WE SELL IT 
Hobb Lratts—Novelti $ irs. Our unique consignment 
means Home Profits for you. Members only. 3 months TRIAL MEMBER. 
SHIP only $3. Surprised and pleased of money refunded. Display your 
crafts in our Gilt-Resert Shops coast te coast. Choose one or al! 


HOME ARTS & CRAFTS, 310-H Davidson, Westby, Wis. 


MAKE MONEY with PL ASTICS 


Amazing new PLASTICS HOME 

CRAFT COURSE for MEN and 

WOMEN tells and shows how to 
make hundreds of fast selling Plastics products 
All plastics and materials for 23 PROJECTS come 
with course. No special tools needed. Course pays 
for iteelf. Write for FREE booklet today! 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 


The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bogs. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.8. Bive Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY ° BLUE HILL, MAINE 


NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT; TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


Your precious handwork deserves the right type of woolen yarn 
and color. For Finest results see PATERNAYAN quality and 
assortment of over 200 colors. 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


QUALITY KILN KITS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN * 
ENAMELING * Plug into ony 110-v. line * Sofe, Efficient, Low 
Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive 


Merature 
Cc. H. BUELL KILNS 
Box 302, Royal Oak, Michigon + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN CLASSES | 
individual instruction. Beginners and advanced. Creative op- | 
proach te design. Use of stones with metal. Rates reasonable. 
Saturdays 10-1 P.M. 

YONNY SEGEL, Instructor, 7 East 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 


After the film has adhered, the 
backing paper is carefully removed, above. 


Making test print for color, clarity of screen. 
Squeegee draws paint across and back. 


A further stage in printing, shown above: 
working out a repeat for an all-over pattern. 
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Craftsman’s World 


Tips for Craftsmen 

Craftools, Inc., makers of the ingenious potter's wheel 
especially adapted for school and home use, have ex- 
panded production to include a comprehensive range of 
ceramic equipment for professional or amateur. A new 
catalog, No. 54, lists many new tools and gadgets, in- 
cluding accessory materials for gem cutting. Recently 
added to the line are two universal ball mills at $35 and 
$45 each. A new Craftool treadle wheel, designed for 
schools, has useful features. For details and free catalog, 
write Craftools, Inc.. 401 Broadway, New York 13, \. Y. 


Metlon, manufacturer of non-tarnishing metallic yarns 
announces the development of an extremely fine metallic 
varn 'o9-inch wide. This exceptionally narrow width will 
make it possible to use the yarn in weaving sheer fabrics 
and crepes, as well as in patterns for men’s and women’s 
outerwear where subtlety is required, and makes possible 
a comparison with the French lamés in the 444, range 
with added advantages of greater softness and pliability. 
Also for weavers and needleworkers there is a new fact 
booklet on Metlon. The booklet incorporates all pertinent 
facts concerning the product and has been designed so 
that information important to users is broken down into 
easily-read sections. Available on request, 


432 Fourth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


simplified, 
Metlon Corp., 


Speed-Cro-Sheen, a new Coats & Clark mercerized cotton 
varn, introduced at the 1953 National Home Furnishings 
Show, has demonstrated its versatility for use in interior 
decoration. At the Show, a setting showed handsome 
window draperies, cushions, chair seats and even rugs 
made of crocheted lengths and hairpin lace against 
modern background and color. Write to The Spool Cotton 
Co.. 745 Fifth Avenue. New York 22. N. Y.. distributors 
of Coats & Clark's O.N.T.. for instruction leaflet. 


John J. Barry, importer of precious and semiprecious 
stones, offers jewelers a new collection of what he terms 
“contemporary forms” in all types of agates, rhodonite, 
tiger-eye, lapis, amethyst quartz, jade nephrite and gold- 
stone. These are all irregularly-shaped cabochons with 
flat backs, ideal for teachers and craftsmen. They are 
priced from 75-cents to $1.55 each. Write for information 
to John J. Barry Co.. 447 Book Building, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. A new folder is now in preparation. 


Art-O-Graph is the name of a new projector that casts 
perfectly-scaled images of illustrations, photos, physical 
objects or color transparencies directly on the drawing 
table. Any size illustration, from a postage stamp to a 
newspaper page, can be projected and the precision in- 
strument will enlarge more than four times or reduce 
An additional advantage lies in 


more than four times. 


the fact that the Art-O-Graph is constructed on a vertical 
principle which means that it takes up no floor space, can 
he set up directly over a drawing board or table and has 
controls conveniently located under the board. For free 
folder which includes illustrated step by step description 
of some of the useful applications, write J. A. Engel Inc., 
624 Syndicate Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


JEWELRY 


CABOCHONS 
MODERNS 
FACETED 
NUGGETS 
SYNTHETICS 


Priced 


as low as 


50¢ 


JOHN BARRY CO. 


447 BOOK BUILDING 


NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


TEACHERS—CRAFTSMEN 


Get this 
Assortment 
of Imported 

Precious 


STONES 
on 30-Days 
Approval 


Expertly cut and polished stones 
that will make beautiful rings, pend- 
ants, brooches, earrings. Pay for 
to keep 
30 days. 


inter- 


only the stones you wish 
Return the rest to us in 
You take no risk. Advise if 
ested in any special type of stones. 


ALL ASSORTMENTS SENT POSTPAID 


IMPORTERS OF 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercroft is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you con always depend upbn immediate and complete 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require. 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 
students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
FREE copy of our new big illustrated Catalog and Guide 
to latest Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3401, Chicago 24, Ill. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 3401 
820 Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, 


Please send me a FREE copy of your latest big 
Illustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercratt 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city STATE 
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TOOL AND CLAY 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SCULPTORS AND CERAMISTS 


You name it! We've got it! Ceramic, Marble, Plaster 
Casting, Sculptor’s TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller of ROMA ITAL 
IAN PLASTILINA. Retail and Wholesale. Send today 
for the most complete catalog of tools and clays ever 
published, Write to Dept. CR. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 


Dept. CR, 304 West 42nd Street, New York 36 


Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 

All back numbers still may be obtained for $1.00 a copy 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

lyr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 
WM, A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


SUITING YARN 

Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures © Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC, 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsmanship. 
Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clearing 
house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the School 
for American Craftsmen, Supported by individual and group mem 
berships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's official 
publication. Individual memberships carry a Craft Horizons sub- 
scription, Offeers: Mrs, Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth 
Chorley, Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss 
Mary Vail Andress, Secretary. 


A new dovetail templet of improved design for use with 
an electric router is available and produces perfectly 
matched dovetail joints for drawers, cabinets, furniture 
and other woodworking projects. Using the electric router 
with a dovetail bit, the templet cuts both board ends 
simultaneously. Handling stock up to 12 inches wide and 
from %,-inch to one inch thick, it also cuts hidden 
rabbeted dovetails. Templets are available for making 
either '.-inch or 14-inch dovetails. Another new device 
for use with the router is a sharpening attachment for all 
bits and cutters. Also convenient for wood and metalwork 
shops or home craftsmen is the new, inexpensive vertical 
drill stand for use with a portable electric 44-inch drill. 
The drill stand is valuable for the many jobs where 
absolutely straight perforations or holes are necessary. 
and where free-hand methods may be too inaccurate. For 
complete literature and prices on dovetail device, sharpen- 
ing attachment, router, bits, cutters, drill stand and other 
portable electric tools, write Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
29 Exchange Street, Syracuse. N. Y. In Canada write 
Strongridge Co., Ltd., 124 Weston Road, London, Ontario. 


Le Goff Company, 110 West 42nd St.. New York City, 
offers a new “Busy Weaver” wooden loom produced by 
Swedish craftsmen. Sixteen inches long, 13 inches high 
and approximately 9!, inches wide, the lightweight loom 
weaves a 6-inch width. Loom No. 557, $6.25. Also avail- 
able on request is a larger loom, No. 305, which weaves 


approximately 10-inch widths. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


For four days in November Peggy Ives of Ogunquit. 
Maine. held a New York exhibition and sale of handwoven 
fabrics and accessories. In an impressive array of color- 


ful and sparkling fabries ranging from town and coun- 
try tweeds to luxurious evening ones Mrs. Ives showed 
day and evening bags in pouch, envelope and cuff styles, 
coin purses and eyeglass cases, singly or coordinated with 
belts. and bags, scarves and stoles, Especially keyed to 
present fashion trends was a group of separate collars 
and cuff-. plain, alight with Lurex or fringed in tweed 
some coordinated with belts. Also an eyecatcher was the 
new eveglass case that snaps over a belt. With thirty-inch 
fabric for men and thirty-six-inch for women, Mrs. Ives 
showed more than one hundred pieces of handwoven ma- 
terials by the yard. all washable and including tissue to 
coat weights—from plains to Lurex-enhanced cocktail 
and evening fabrics. Many of these accessories are avail- 
able at America House and the yard goods may be ordered 
there. (See Countercues, page 7.) 


The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council is spon- 
soring a wallpaper exhibition in the Gallery at America 
House. $2 East 52nd Street, New York City. from January 
5 to January 30. The exhibition comprises a small dis- 
tinctive collection of wallpapers that are hand painted. 
hand stenciled, hand blocked. hand screened and. in one 
instance. photostated panels of hand drawn designs on 
architect's linen. There will be three demonstration lec- 
tures on the theme. “Make Your Own Wallpapers.” The 
first lecture, “Mechanics and Development of Wallpaper 
Design” will be given by James Seeman on January 15 at 
10:30 in the morning. Subsequent lectures, given at the 
same hour, will be “Stenciling and Block Printing Wall- 
papers” on January 20 and “Silk-Screening Wallpapers” 
on January 27. In many cases the original pencil drawing 
or painting is shown with the finished paper. Mr. Seeman. 
Ivan Bartlett, Ilonka Karasz and Marion V. Dorn are 
among the designers exhibiting as well as others from 
such wholesale houses as Katzenbach and Warren. Schu- 
macher. Bassett and Vollum. 


A recent -howing of present-day tapestries was held at 
the Hugo Gallery in New York. Designed by Jan Yoors. a 
young Belgian artist and weaver. these were planned 
especially to hang in contemporary dining rooms. Sev- 
eral were on loan; all were in wool yarns with deep, rich 
color and strong modern flavor. Together with his family. 
he weaves all his own. Mr. Yoors works in a studio at 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. on a huge upright loom. 


At the newly-inaugurated craft seminar and the semi- 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups held November 14, Karl Laurell. one 
of America’s most distinguished craftsmen, showed a 
group of his own fabrics and addressed the afternoon 
session in connection with them. Mr. Laurell is a grad- 
uate of the School for American Craftsmen at Rochester. 
New York. where he is weaving instructor. For three 
vears he was director of Plymouth Colony Farms Weav- 
ing Shops at Plymouth, Michigan. He had his own studio 
at Peekskill, New York. where he executed important 


'T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina, 


at leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “‘working in 
sculp-meta! 

the sculp-metal company 
701-B investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22 Pa. 


STERLING SILVER 


P AND GOLD — FOR CRAFTSMEN 
A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


SHEET—PLAIN & FANCY WIRE— 
— TUBING—CHAIN 
Cufflink backs & Earring Findings—Tools—Set- 
tings & Shanks—tInitiais & Emblems—Blank 
Mountings—Sawblades—Solder & Flux, Etc., Etc. 
STONEMASTER PREPO TORCH 
Polisher & Grinder Safe * Convenient * Economical 


The Very Finest in Lopidery Equip. Perfect for All Jewelry Soldering 
Write for tree price lists and tree Handy & Harman Booklets & Leofiets 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P. O. BOX 2010, DEPT. C, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES * 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1954 CATALOG READY, includes listinas lapidary 


supplies, jewelry findings ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items Send 25¢ for 
catalog. 


Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday. 
from 1.00 to 6.00 P.M 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MAKE GENUINE LEATHER BELTS-~ 


FOR FUN OR PROFIT 
Crown has the largest se- 
lection of leathercraft [Stags 
accessories at money- 
saving prices. Finest 
leathers, lacings. kits, 
etc. Genuine “Craftool” 
Stam t service. 


sculp-metal 

_WALLETS HANDBAGS, ETC. 

a 

= TALOG 

CROWN LEATHERCO.K”" 

22 SPRUCE YORK 38,N.Y. 
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Design 
Ceramics 
Weaving 

Metalsmithing 

Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting 


SIX $750 SCHOLARSHIPS 


15, 1954. Degree candidates who qualify receive B.F.A., 
M.F.A., of M. Arch. Ample studios, many individual. Dormi- 
tories for resident students. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Esteblished 1876. ing with Tuition and 
Travelling Schelorshi ilable. Diplome 

Training degree courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Art, 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 


Beal 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CERAMICS +» METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 


CRAFTS tN MEXICO! 


| This winter, or leter, why not study silverwork, ceramics, weoving, 
| weedcarving in sunny historic and beautiful center of the arts? 


Nustrated of @ truly unique opportunity 


| for @ tree Prospect 
INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 11, San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


22nd ANNUAL 
July 5th-August 14th, 1954 


LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION 
AMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL 
FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST 16th-SEPT. 11th 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


For 1954-55 scholastic year. Applications received until Feb. 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enomel- 
ing. Many other crafts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registrar for plet 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


77 Fine Arts 


student, the 


and Crafts courses for the 
professional and the amateu ‘Dis 
tinguished faculty. New courses in Textile Design, 
Weedcut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional Design. 
ing, Afternoon, and Evening classes in [Draw 
Painting, Etching and Engrav Ce 
s, Enameling and Design. Approved for eli 
P.L. 346 


Sculpture, 
ramic 


veterans, 


Spring Term starts February ist 
Write for Free Catal 


Eastern Porkwoy, Brooklyn 38, NEwvins 84486 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Dey ond Evening Classes 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


140 WEST 22 STREET, NEW YORK 11, CH 3-5747 
in its 22nd Year Bulletin CH 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 
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FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW. VERMONT 


July 5-Aug. 27, 1954. Two week periods, Courses offered in 
Weaving, Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Woodcarving, Decoration, 
Rug Hooking, Painting. Write for catalogue to 


ANNA E. H. MEYER BRANDON, VERMONT 


Study of the Craft Workshop in the Great Smoky Mown'ains 
Pi SETA PHI-—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Full session: June 14 to July 17, 1954 

Holf sessions: June 14 to June 30 and July | to July 17, 1954 


Classes in weaving — silk screen printing — metolwork — jewelry — 
enemeling pottery — design — recreational crofts 
— Non-credit 


For folder write 


Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 
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Craftsman’s World 


weaving commissions. He has received many first awards 
including one from the International Textile Exhibition. 
University of North Carolina, 1950; Young Americans 
Competition, American Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 
1951; A. |. D. Competition, 1951 and 1953. His work was 
included in the “Design for Use” exhibit sent abroad by 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

This seminar is the first of a series, sponsored by the 
New England Craft Council. Other crafts will be repre- 
sented in seminars to be conducted in other New England 
States next spring and summer. Robert W. Gray, Asso- 
ciation Chairman, is in charge of the project for the 
Council. The seminars are open to all interested persons. 


The Wolpert Gallery at Springhouse, Pennsylvania, cele- 
brated its first anniversary with an exhibition of painting 
and craftwork. The show, which closed October 31, in- 
cluded paintings by Elizabeth Davis Wolpert and silver 
jewelry by Samuel Wolpert, well known for his original- 
ity and workmanship. Eve Slepin showed her new 
enamels. Miss Slepin graduated from the Moore Institute, 
later studied with Douglas Gilchrist of the Museum 
School in Philadelphia, as well as with Lauritz Eichner. 
Specializing in enamel, she worked with Harold Tischler 
and Kenneth Bates of the Cleveland Art Museum. 


Designed by Nils Landberg, Orrefors, 
Sweden, very thin, graceful glass. 


On January 16 the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, acting 
as coordinator in the United States, will introduce “Design 
in Seandinavia.” For the first time Denmark, Norway, 
Finland and Sweden are collaborating on an exhibition of 


contemporary design arranged specifically as a traveling 
show for presentation in the United States. Approximately 
600 objects will be displayed in five sections: general in- 
troduction, objects for everyday use, the living tradition 


of folk art, forms and material, and how Scandinavia 
lives. The installation, the result of a competition, provides 
a series of units, constructed for complete display which 
also serve as packing cases. The display is accompanied 
by full descriptive material-—labels, a catalog, postcards, 
posters, films and recordings. 


Designed by Sigvard Bernadotte, Georg Jensen 
Silversmiths, Lid., Copenhagen. 


UR 
Stoneware vase from Denmark. 
tie 
Designs in wood by Johnny Mattsson. 
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“Massachusetts Crafts, 1954." will be held from March 
28 through May 9, at the Fitchburg Art Museum, and 
from June | through July 29 at the Berkshire Museum in 


Pittsfield. Mrs. Mason D. Harris, Director of the Fiteh- 
burg Art Museum, will act with a committee representing 
the collaborating museums in selecting articles for the 
exhibition. The exhibition is open to all craftsmen in the 
State including temporary residents such as teachers and 
students. Only original work of high standard, in present- 
day design, will be considered. It must be of recent execu- 
tion and not have been submitted to a previous year's 
exhibition, Entry cards were made available January | 
to Association members through their council representa- 
tives, or may be secured by direct application to the Asso- 
ciation Chairman, Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. A fee of $1 is charged each 
Association member, $2 for non-members. Entry cards 
and fees should be sent to the Fitchburg Art Museum, 25 
Merriam Parkway, Fitchburg, together with articles for 
exhibition, delivered or sent prepaid, between February 


20 and March 1. 


With the opening of her new studio in New York last 
October, Dorothy Liebes, internationally known weaver 
and designer, put on a brilliant and varied show. The 
studio is also a pilot plant, with a vast array of colorful 
supply materials and a variety of looms. Here the prob- 
lems of design and power production are worked out in 
handwoven fabrics for everything from the small house 
to hotels and ships. They included all sorts of textures 
and rich colorings for draperies and upholstery; wood 
and reed and plastic fabries to be used as room dividers, 
screens, cabinet grills and ceilings. There were displays of 
fabrics, Kenwood blankets, Columbia Mills 
screens and blinds, Dobeckmun’s Lurex and Scotch 
tweeds, all products for which Miss Liebes designs. 
Other exhibits designed for the Dorothy Liebes Studio 
were a collection of French rugs by Madame Cuttoli of 
Paris, Finnish tapestries by Martta Taipale, and an excit- 
ing group of embroideries by Michel Cadoret, executed 


Goodall 


by Mexican Indians. 


Scottish tapestries, woven at the Dovecote Studios of the 
Edinburgh Tapestry Company. were exhibited during 
October at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries in New York. 
The Edinburgh firm maintains a tapestry school where 
the ancient tapestry weaving methods are taught. With 
these techniques, however, they use traditional designs 
and also those taken from cartoons of modern painters, 
using the latest modern dyes for brilliance and long- 
lasting quality. One of the wall hangings shown was after 
a painting by Gaugin. There were chair seats, fire screens, 
coats of arms and other hangings from a foot square to 
wall size. The Studios in Scotland are at work now on a 
tapestry for the new Coventry Cathedral in England 

the largest ever woven, 62 by 42 feet. Mr. Graham Suther- 
land, well known young painter, was commissioned to 
design it. While the tapestries shown were on loan and 
not for sale, they are eminently suitable for modern in- 
teriors and are available to the American public on spe- 
cial order through the Arthur Newton Galleries. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 


Fok Art or Evrore, by Helmuth Th. Bossert. published 
by Frederick A. Praeger, price $17.50. Here is a magnifi- 
cent volume which represents a lifetime of patient re- 
search in European folk arts, from Portugal to the 
Caucasus and from Lapland to the Greek Isles. The trans- 
lation was made by Sybil Moholy Nagy, the book printed 
in Germany with eighty-eight pages of illustrations. rich 
and beautiful-—nearly all of it in full color. The first half 
of the book is devoted to textiles—-embroideries. tap- 
estries, rugs, all sorts of handwoven fabrics and em- 
broidered garments. The second half deals with ceramics. 
wood, metal and other materials, many of which have 
been garnered from the most important museums of 
Europe. Apart from an introduction there is no text. 
There are, however, some twenty pages devoted to com- 
plete documentation of all plates which are presented 
according to subject matter by nation. This is a treasure 
store for artist, artisan, designer and teacher—or for 
anyone who loves beautiful things. It delights the eye and 
provides an incentive to recapture the spirit of spon- 
taneous creation. 


Curinese Art by Judith and Arthur Hart Burling. pub- 
lished by Studio-Crowell, price $8.50. With pages of 
subtly-colored, brilliant or black and white illustrations, 
this exceedingly handsome book offers well-informed and 
very readable information on all phases of Chinese art 
including up to the minute factual knowledge. It covers 
collectors and collecting (with amusing anecdotes) as 
well as guidance in starting a collection. Copies and 
imitations, with practical tests for determining authen- 
ticity, are discussed. A partial list of other subjects cov- 
ered includes calligraphy and painting (as well as the 
lives of the great painters); philosophies, religions. and 
China's relations with the West; pottery, porcelain, wood, 
textiles. As a result, the book proves to be of absorbing 
interest not only to craftsmen but also to any reader 
interested in beautiful work and workmanship. 


Tue Fouk Arts or Norway by Janice S. Stewart. pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin Press. price $10. 
This is a charming book and one which everyone contem- 
plating a trip to Norway should study as background. To 
stay-at-homes, it will bring a desire to wander to far-ofl- 
places when they view the prow of the Oseberg ship with 
its beauty of line and intricate carving. 

The six main types of Norwegian folk art are fully dealt 
with: carving. rosemaling, or colored decorations (this 
chapter with enchanting colored illustrations), weaving. 
embroidery, costumes and silverwork. The life from which 
these developed is presented in natural settings and the 
whole book gives a cultural picture of the Norwegian 
people. The format and the illustrations are inviting. A 
fine addition to the folk art library. 


Four Centuries of European by Ernie 
Bradford, published by the Philosophical Library. price 
$12. This is an interesting book, a study not only of 
jewelry but of the tastes and fashions of four centuries 


» 
‘ 


of Europeans. It is preceded by an introduction covering 
the jewelry of earlier civilizations. “The essence of all 
jewellery is magical. Its purpose is to heighten the wear- 
ers personality or appearance.” With this theme, with 
excellent and readable text and pleasing illustrations, the 
author carries us chronologically from the Renaissance 
through to the twentieth century. There follow chapters 
on the history and uses of diamond jewelry. rings, 
enamels, cameos, paste, birthstones, precious metals, the 
history and properties of precious stones, gem cutting and, 
lastly, a chapter on pearls, amber, jet and coral. An 
excellent background book for the jeweler and an inter- 
esting book for all lay readers interested in the history of 
fashions and taste. 


A History or Jewerrery by Dr. Joan Evans, published 
by Pitman Publishing Corporation, price $17.50. Here 
is another beautiful and interesting book from England 
on the history of jewelry from 1100 to 1870. The text is 
of real interest not only to jewelers but to the lay reader 
who is interested in the culture of this great period of art 
which blossomed in Europe before the advent of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The book is in reality a documented 
history, delightfully presented and richly illustrated with 
10 plates in full color, 176 pages of monochrome half- 
tone illustrations and 48 line drawings. This book is 
highly recommended. 


On Techniques 


Desicn Motirs or Axcient Mexico, compiled by Jorge 
Enciseo, published by Dover Publications, price $3.95, 
The author has collected here some 766 motifs, traces of 
the earliest indigenous cultures of Mexico taken from 
small baked clay objects called stamps which were used 
by the early craftsmen to apply on pottery. cloth, paper 
or skins. The stamp was first inked and, in the case of 
pottery, was applied while the surface of the clay was 
still pliable. The result.was a decoration in relief. The 
book is divided into three sections containing geometric 
motifs, natural forms and artificial forms, comprising 
designs based on flowers, birds, fish, lizards, serpents. 
human figures, squares, triangles and many others. This 
is an invaluable source of ideas for designers, artists, 
students and industrialists. Hlustrations are rendered in 
black, green or red on heavy stock so that the volume 
may be used as a tracing book. It is a scholarly work on 
Mexican design, classified according to subject matter 
and fully documented. Designers of furniture. jewelry. 
ceramics, leatherwork, trays. wallpaper and_ textiles 
cannot fail to find inspiration in it. 


Tue Gopey Lapy Dow by Charlotte Eldridge. published 
by Hastings House Publishers, Inc.. price $4.95. This 
how to do it book was inspired by “Godey’s Lady's Book” 
which, under the direction of Sara Josepha Hale, became 
the arbiter of American women’s fashions, customs and 
morals during the mid nineteenth century. Mrs. Eldridge 
gives patterns and tells how to make the soft doll body, 
how to model and paint face, hands, how to detail the 
feet. Brocades, laces, ribbons and the like are on her lists 
of materials needed te concoct the dresses for which she 
gives exact patterns. The author goes further—with re- 
search and care she delineates the backgrounds of these 
miniature ladies and tells how luxurious tiny parlors, 


You can start 
carving 


at once with 
JOHN 
LACEY'S 


Book of WOODCARVING 


BY JOHN L. LACEY 


@ Complete details at your fingertips on how to carve for profit— 
now you can make authentic, saleable carvings and set up your 
own woodcarving shop with only five dollars’ worth of tools 

@ Here are time-saving directions for carving authentic models of 
deer, dogs, birds, fish, etc.; the author's own unique step-by-step 
method of painting carvings to give a professional appearance, ob- 
jective and non-objective carving, making such articles as bookends, 
boxes and lamps 

@ Full of short-cuts and helpful hints for beginner and expert on 
preparing your tools, obtaining woods and other materials, it ex 
plains in detail how to start, chip carving, enlarging and reducing 
finishing, proportion, etc., and includes a complete check list of 
tools. Many helpful illustrations 

Send today for the new, practical approach to this delightful hobby. It 
costs only $2.95 and will pay of immediately in pleasure and profit 


(Save money! If you enclose your check or money order for $2.95 
we will pay postage.) 


' 

PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. T-CH-154 : 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ' 

i Please send me copies of JOHN LACEY'S BOOK OF ; 
1 WOODCARVING. In 10 days you will bill me for the low price of i 
i $2.95, plus a few cents for postage and handling 1 

Name 

Address 

! 

City Zone State ry 


DESIGN 


for artists 


and craftsmen 


By Louis Wolchonok 


Developing your imagination to see designs in everyday objects is one of 
the most fascinating (and important) phases of any crafteman’s traming. 
This book shows you how to go about it. It teaches you w discover de- 
signs in geometric and human shapes, in flowers and animals, in man- 
made forms. It tells you how to use your imagination to develop these 
designs for whatever craft you're working in: ceramics, jewelry, linoleum 
cuts, weaving, fabrics, printing, leatherwork, etc. Once you have finished 
studying this book it is unlikely that you will ever again be at a loss for 
ideas. . . ov lov imaginative and beautiful ways of rendering them, 1280 
illustrations. 224 pp. Send only $4.95 for your clothbound copy of “DE- 
SIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN’ to Dover Pubns., Dept. 192, 
1780 Bway, N. Y. C. 19. Money back if not delighted. 


Books bound by hand Lessons in the art of 


protective cases | Hand Bookbinding 


and boxes of 
all kinds Bookbinding Workshop 


Gerlach Studio + 109 £. 31 St., N.Y.C., MU 9-5830 


instruction * Textile Designing * Weaving Yarns * Books 
Supplies * Gilmore and Leclerc Floor and Table Looms 


$ Write or visit... THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 


$ 
| 
| 
| 
: i 
& 
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Craftsman’s World 


with their Victorian versions of Louis Quinze furniture 
and their heavy damask hangings, also can be made. Pre- 
sented with authority and charm, the book is a tempting 
invitation to doll making. 


Cenamic Scucerure—Methods and Processes, by John 
B. Kenny, published by Greenberg, price $7.50. If any 
book can teach ceramic sculpture, or any art for that 
matter, this book by Mr. Kenny could do so. His method 
of step by step photographs, his text and other illustra- 
tions are excellent. He goes into great detail in treating 
the subject of molds, materials, glazes and firing. We 
might take exception to some of the suggestions in the 
chapter “Let's Have Fun,” but to many this may not be 
a valid criticism. We most certainly recommend this book 
not only to the beginner, to whom it should be invalu- 
able, but as a refresher course to the trained ceramist. 


How to Restore Bare-a-Brac ano An- 
rigues by Raymond F. Yates, published by Harper & 
Brothers, price $3. In his title Mr. Yates includes antique 
china, glass, metal and wooden objects and he also treats 
books, rugs, prints, paintings and tapestries. In addition, 
the reader may learn how to reproduce furniture hard- 
ware and convert old lamps. This is only part of a com- 
prehensive index to tools, techniques and specific how to 
do it information for the painstaking amateur, in a 
reference book for the handyman who knows better than 
to try to restore articles of real value that require pro- 


fessional experience. 


Hanpmape Rucs, a Sunset book by Doris Aller, published 
by the Lane Publishing Co., price $1.75. This book offers 
a wealth of information for the beginner. It covers all the 
phases of rug making in easy-to-learn steps and includes 
twenty-five projects that fit conventional and modern 
decor. Covering rugs that are hooked, braided. laced. 
woven or knotted, the book is profusely illustrated. 


Cuiva Decoration by Kathleen Mann, published by Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., price $2.50. Directed not only to 
students and teachers but also to the housewife. Miss 
Mann's book presents simply and straightforwardly a 
guide for decorating china. She starts out on the premise 
that the beginner wants to decorate in a personal way that 
is not imitative of mass-produced results, and proceeds to 
tell him how to go about it. There are chapters on color. 
transferring, stenciling and firing, among others, with 
especial attention given to design throughout. 


Cuoice Hookep Rucs by Stella Hay Rex, published by 
Prentice Hall, Inc., price $6. A new hooked rug book is 
always an event of interest to devotees of the craft and 
this one should be no exception. Its most welcome sec- 
tions are those on design in which hookers are urged to 
create their own patterns and in which good sound advice 
in doing so is given. Color, too, is well treated and dye- 
ing carefully explained. There is a good chapter on 
technique and equipment. Individual patterns and rugs 
and their makers are discussed. The book ends with a 
manual for teachers and a section on what is called “The 
Commercial Side.” There are some excellent illustrations, 
several in color; also photographs of actual rugs and 
a number of line drawings. All in all, a most useful 
addition to the hooker’s library and a book which will 
start the beginner off on the right track. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


BOOKS 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS supplied. New, ovt- 
of-print, foreign. Catalog of many bargains 
free, B. Arteraft Co., Baldwin, Marylond. 


FOUR-HARNESS HUCK, by Evelyn Neher. A 
manvol and guide for the weover, teacher, 
student. 42 poges, over 100 photographs. 
$2.50 postpaid. Write: Evelyn Neher, 225 
South Main St., New Canoon, Connecticut. 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—ond other 
craft books. Write Croft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, Colifornia. 


FREE SAMPLES gold relievo color with “Textile 
Painting’ book for $2.00 postpaid. learn at 
home Potato and Block printing; Spotter, Line 
and Free-Hand painting; Stencil Cutting and 
Painting; Silk Screening. Illustrated instructions, 
designs, potterns. 48 pages. loVee Studio, 
Dept. 104, 22 East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enomeling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Po. 


EVERYTHING for the ceramic craftsman, Write 
“The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CHAIR CANE 
CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
ples, 35<¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 


$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO SERVICE 


INVENTION, TOYS, GADGETS, all products, 
photographed for $5.00. Hollywood Portrait 
Studios, 200-A Columbus Ave., New York 23. 


CHINA BLANKS 


WHITE TRANSLUCENT China in complete sets; 
also plotes with colored rims with cups and 
soucers to match. Send for free catalogue. 
Lorin's. 663 N. LaPeer Drive, Los Angeles 46, 
California. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shodes, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU- 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squares 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Co., 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, East 
Elmhurst 69, New York. 


Craftsmen’s 


Market-Place 


ENAMELING (Cont'd) 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squores, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or cigo- 
rette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 Dela- 
ware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


FIGURINES 


FIGURINES AND PLAQUES of unpeiated Hy- 
drocal and Dresden paints. Catalog 50¢, re- 
funded first order. Wholesale-retail. Halfpenny 
Hobby Shop, Dept. C, 2022 B, Scottsbluff, Neb- 
raska. 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELER’S MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GIFTS 
FROM SCOTLAND—Gilts, Tartans, Novelties. 


Sample $1.00. Price list free. Highland indus- 
tries, Box 974, Oroville, Washington. 


PIXIE PACKETS for children. Different craft kit 
each month. Entertaining, educational, exce! 
lent gift. Year membership $6. 2 samples, $1 
Or write for free literature plus “How to cut 
5-point star.’ Pixie Packets, Department CH2, 
Ralston, Nebraska. 


GENUINE LEATHER KEY CASES. Hand-laced 
with goatskin lacing. Beautiful as well as 
practicol. $2.00 prepaid, inc. Fed. Tax. Jean 
Church, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 


HAVE ‘You A HOBBY? If you have, or have 
not—now is your chance to become acquainted 
with DIFFERENT CRAFTS MONTHLY in our 
HOBBY OF THE MONTH CLUB. EVERYTHING 
is included in each monthiy craft kit. TRIAL 
KITS for new members 2 months for $1.00 
postpaid. Write now. Hobby of the Month Club, 
P.O. Box 7574, Asheville, North Carolina. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT “ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. 6 Tiny Bird Arrowheads $2.00. Fine 
Grooved Tomahawk $3.00. Pottery Pipe $4.00. 
List Free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


FIRE AGATE: s per piece. These are cabinet 
specimens and contain the ferric colors, Fire 
agate desert roses $1.50 each. Crystallized 
desert roses $1 each. All items postpaid. 
Arlene Dimick, Box 1795, Clifton, Arizona. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 
(Cont'd) 


JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine- 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44-G, Buffalo 13, New York. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese, 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio. 


JADE—The Gem Supreme—the stone cherished 
since antiquity by civilizations having access 
to source materials. The quality of polish and 
sensitive shading of color are a constant in- 
spiration to the designer. Jade cabochons 
stocked in all standard millimeter sizes. Ask for 
an approval selection on your letterhead, or 
send $5.00 for a sample packet of 7 assorted 
cabochons ready for mounting. Alaska Hand- 
crafters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


JEWELER’ s PLIERS—beoutifully polished, surgi 
cal steel, the very best! Snipe, round or flat 
nosed $2.60 each. Snipe nosed with side 
cutters, $3.10. CURB CHAIN—sterling. Fiat 
heavy, rich, wide—$2.90 foot. Y”—$2.00 
foot. (1% feet makes necklace) silver catch 
35°. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York 


GEMS AND MINERALS, the rockhound’s own 
magazine features field trips, gem cutting, sil- 
verwork, designs and collecting helps. 9,000 
hobbyists use and enjoy it, so will you. Monthly, 
$3.00 per year. Subscribe now! Gems and Min 
erals Magazine, Palmdale, California. 


SEASONED ELEPHANT IVORY: cross-sections of 
tusks, slabs, chunks, rods, ond irregular pieces. 
Excellent for jewelry, silver-smithing, carving, 
model-making, buttons, hobby-crafts, etc. Sug 
gests wonderful ideas and easily fashioned 
into dozens of intriguing objects. A mixed lot 
weighing one pound or more $4.50 postpaid; 
two pounds or more $8.50. A real treasure 
package for any craftsman. EBONY, rosewood, 
lignum vitae, cocobolo. Exotic and rare woods 
for jewelry and many crafts. Assorted lot of 
slabs and pieces up to four by six inches weigh 
ing over one pound—$1.75 postpaid. Two 
pounds for $3.00. Box 128, Craft Horizons, 
601 - 5th Ave., New York City. 


LINENS 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, natural, ond 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
painting, upholstery, draperies, wallcovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices. 


_ LOOMS (Cont'd) 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. ‘fener 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys- 
tem. $23. Loreliyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
Donold, Peoria, Minois. 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, “Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas” free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 


YARN 


WEAVING, Hand- knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


— 


SHELLCRAFT 
IT'S FUN to nake shell Jewelry and Novelties. 
Write today for catalog. 10¢ pleace. Burton Co., 
Dept. 9-H, Box 27, Station A., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Too! 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25c. Free with Kit 
Groundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals; fine 
tone European wood. Materials, supplies, pat- 
terns, tools and instructions. Illustrated cato- 
logue. 10c refundable. Premier Violin Sup- 
plies, 430 South Broadway, Division CHV, 
los Angeles 13, California. 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrofts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample cord on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversville, 
New York. 


Looms 


FOR SALE. LOOMS—Four hemness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users. 
$45. 95. Loreliyn Weovers, Larkspur, Californio 


FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS Two harness table 
looms weave 12”, 16”, 20” wide. $15.00 up 
Foxbilt Equipment? Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor 
vallis, Oregon. Free literature. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


KNOTTY PINE. Make antique reproductions or 
paneling from same forests that supplied fore- 
fathers. Dime brings bargain prices. Pioneer 
Pine, Box 3C, Eliot, Maine. 


FURNITURE LABELS on antique poper. Sign 
your craftwork. Hundred lobels for dollar, post- 
paid. Miriam Peryam, Encampment, Wyoming. 
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Lost Needlessly? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans were 
cured of cancer last year, the tragic trath is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might have 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 


be started. 


That's why we keep reminding you that, since 
most early cancers can be cured, your best 
“insurance” is: 

rinst: To have a thorough health check-up every 
year no matter how well you may feel (twice a 
year for women over 35) 

skcOND: To learn the 7 danger signals that may 


mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor at the 


first sign of any one of them—(1) Any sore that 


does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, in the 
breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding or 
discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole (5) 
Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (7) Any 


change in normal bowel habits, 


For more life-saving facts about cancer, phone 
the American Cancer Society office nearest 
you, or address your letter to “Cancer” — in 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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